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AUGUST. 
Welcome joyous season! of all the year the pride! 
Beaming in full splendor, enchanting, blooming bride ! 
For thy celestial robes, earth’s fairest fruits are given, 
And pearls of dew of silvery hue descend from Heaven. 


Welcome joyous season! luxuriant, lovely, bright! 

Now fairer glows each charm, and sweeter each delight ; 

The balmy sun-beams linger o’er garden, grove & bower, 

And flowers unfold their leaves of gold to catch the gen- 
tle shower. 


Welcome joyous season! thy crowning harvests yield 
A rich reward for all the cares and fabors of the field; 
Diffusing smiles and gladness where sorrow dwelt before 
And o’er the land, on.ev’ry hand, life, happiness restore. 


Welcome joyous season! thrice welcome with thy train 
Of grandeur on the mountain—of bounty on the plain ; 

Of music sweetly floating o’er woed, and dale, and river, 
Of magic sights, of rich delights, too fair to last forever. 


J.N. 
AB CANZONET. . 
Wake, ladies, wake! the morn is fair, 


The sun is bright, and sweet the air, 
The pearly dew, the flow’ry train, 

The feather’d warblers’ magic strain, 
The tranquil charm of grove and bower, 
Want still the aid of beauty’s pow’r 

To give a zest to fancy’s treat, 

And make the paradise complete. 





Wake, ladies, wake! thy sov’reign smile, 
Can ev’ry care and woe beguile, 

Thy favor cheer, thy kindness bless, 

Thy patronage ensure success ; 

Then make our humble cause thine own— 
Issue thy mandate from thy throne ; 

And let our monthly off ring prove 

The favor'd object of thy leve. JIN. 





LIFE IS BUT A DREAM. 
In fancy’s glass let now the muse 
The path of life survey ; 
Its changing forms with care peruse, 
As cach may fade away ; 
Learn from each shade, reverse, decline, 
Each varied hue and gleam ; 
This lesson, solemn, true, sublime— 
That life is but a dream. 


First in the train, comes joyous youth, 
With merry laugh and song— 
Confiding love and artless truth, 
And rushing wildly on, 
Is lost, amid the gath’ring gloom, 
Like bubbles on the stream ; 
Too sure alas! the fated doom, 
Since life is but adream. 


The train sweeps on—with throbing heart, 
Comes manhood in his strength ; 

Awhile he toils, and acts his part, 
Then meets his fate at length ; 

And leaves forever, scarce begun, 
Each fond, ambitious scheme; 

Too soon he found, ere they were done, 
That life is but a dream. 


Next, age, our future self, appears; 
Transient and mournful sight ! 
The victim sinks, o’ercome with years, 
Lost in impervious night ; 
And fancy’s magic spell no more, 
Can reach the mighty theme ; 
But faith unveils a future store, 
Though life is but a dream. JN. 





— 
THE PROFESSIONS AND POETRY. 

As the influence of science is extended, the 
empire of imagination is diminished; and the 
more we excel in’ professional studies and pur- 
suits, the less shall we excel in poetry. The 
associations, thoughts, and feelings peculiar to 
each are so very different, that they resemble 
parallel lines, never meeting; or rather lines so 
reverted that progress but augments the dis- 
tance, since the farther we advance in the mys- 
teries of the professions, the more we become 
estranged from the Goddess of poesy; and to 
meet with a high order of talent for both, com- 
bined in the same person would be somewhat 
singular. 

The office of the poet is very unlike that of 
the professionalman. The one studies to adorn 
and embellish, the other to be precise and plain 
—the one yields the reins into the handsof im- 
agination and “gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name”—the other exercises his 
jadgment and with calm and persevering re- 
search plods on in the path of sober reality—the 
one etherialises everything, the other strips even 
romance of its ideality. To call up the most 
grand illusions and exciting exaggerations, to 
give to objects new properties and represent 
them in all the splendor of redundant beauty, to 
addadouble poignancy and a deeper gulf to the 
whirlpool of passion, and kindle in a brighter 
flame the fire of enthusiasm, is the province of 
the poet.. With him the lanscape breathes—the 
ocean yields its melody; and universal nature 
speaks a language of the most impassioned elo- 
quence. The stupendous Appenine—the over- 
whelming avalanche—the frowning forest and 
the wide, wide sea, send forth a spirit with which 
the poetalone can hold communion. 

Poetry is the language of passion—the subli- 
mated essence of human existence; not the eb- 
ullition of feelings, but the embalmed recollec- 
tion of them—not the foam that rides on the 
wave, but the mound cast up by its perpetual 
tossings. To do justice to this high vocation, 
there must be a vividness of conception, and 
flow of imagery, crippled by no arbitrary re- 
straints—a depth and fervor of emotion, absorb- 
ing every faculty, and a lofty and commanding 
spirit of enthusiasm, which scorns the humble 
admonitions of this world’s wisdom, and. in- 
spires a belief in the truth of its own mental ab- 
erations. Exuberance of fancy in the orator 
may be a defect—in the reasoner a weakness— 
in the historian a deformity, but with the poet it 
constitutes an essential attribute of excellence. 
His thoughts and feelings, flights of fancy and 
touches of tenderness, combinations of power 
and pathos, sublimity-and beauty are peculiar 
to his task, and bear inscribed upon them the 
impress of the divinity. 

Professional studies and pursuits have a dead- 
ening influence on the poetic sensibilities of the 





mind, annibilate its loftier aspirations, dissi- 
pate the splendid panorama of romantic vision, 
and bring everything down to the common stan- 
dard ofreality andtruth. The halowed cords 
of human passion, which might be attuned to 
the finest poetry, are swept with a cold and palsy- 
ing hand, and wither from thetouch. The stu- 
dent becomes a collator of facts and dates, treas- 
uring up the abstruse speculations and precepts 
of medicine—a book-worm, toiling through law’s 
dry and musty arts, lost amid the labyrinthine 
maze of absolute and unintelligible forms; or 
exploring the regions of theology, and drawing 
forth, from its sacred fountains, truths where- 
with to combat vice and fortify virtue. The 
mind engaged in these pursuits attains a settled 
and serious tone, becomes uniform in its opera- 
tions and argumentative in its character, and 
when research has been patient, and knowledge 
grown profound, the romantic fancies, which 
once teemed in the brain, are forgotten, and ev- 
ery vestige of poetic thought and feeling effaced 
from the tablet of the heart, 

Theoretically speaking, there are many fine 
associations and ideas growing out of the piac- 
tice of the professions. The physician is ever 
a welcome visitant at the abode of sickness and 
suffering, aud the successful exertion of hus art 
ensures him the frequent benedictions of the re- 
lieved, and the delightful consciousness cf being 
useful. While berf@ing over the sick man’s 
couch, watching each symptom of returning or 
declining health, marking with unwearied eye 
the uncertain struggle between nature and dis- 
ease, he becomes endeared to the object of ‘his 
care, and even the languid and filmy eye of the 
dying man looks a blessing full of gratitude and 
feeling upon his kind though unavailing en- 
deavors. 

To pursue the theoretical picture, the advo 
cate must come in for a share. We fiid him 
ministering in the temple of justice, reconcil- 
ing differences, defending the oppressed, and be- 
coming the champion of the innocent and of 
those who have no earthly help. ‘Such duties 
are well calculated to call forth*the higher pro- 
pensities of our nature, enlist every generous 
affection of the heart, and stimulate to'action ev- 
ery latent power of the mind. . Perhay s no pur- 
suit has a greater tendency to cultivate and 
strengthen the reasoning powers, to quicken the- 
apprehension and impart a spirit of di scrimina- 
tion, which no ingenuity can baffle.or elude, and 
fit the man to act his part with precision andef- 
fect in every emergency. Years of toil and 
study, a close acquaintance with human nature; 
and a deep insight into the mysterions work- 
ings of the human heart, are necessary to bring 
genius to this happy consummation, and enable 
the man to tower above the weakness of his na+ 
ture, and “hold echo mute at his eloquence,” — 
This once effected, however, and ther: is abouy 
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such a one an omnipotence of mind that shrinks 
from no contest, and yeilds to no difficulty ; and 
an extent of thought that easily accommodates 
itself to the most vast and intricate subject. Let 
art and falsehood weave their intricate web; 
and fraud, malice and corruption combine to 
pervert the truth, and sacrifice the innocent— 
he unravels the gordian knot—perjury writhes 
in the mental agony of detection and the devoted 
victim leaps in freedom from the altar. 

Nor is it easy to imagine a calling more sub- 
lime and interesting, more pure, precious and 
enduring in its hopes, and sa}utary and imper- 
ishable in its influence—more rich in its inher- 
itance and dignified in its character, than that of 
the Divine,“ wndisguised by any rag of this 
world’s preferment.” As a blazing beacon on 
the rock, warning the mariner of his danger, he 
stands elevated far above the dissentions of this 
life; the elements may rage beneath him, but he 
feels none of their influence; the lightnings of 
adversity may descend, but disturb not the calm 
contemplation of his bosom, nor extinguish the 
sacred flame of his undying charity. In his pri- 
vate walk, unostentatious—in his public duties, 
devoted, and whether reclaiming the multitude 
by his eloquence, or whispering peace to the de- 
spairing penitent, chiding the learned or teach- 
ing the ignorant, admonishing the rich or rock- 
ing the cradle of infant charity, he is still ‘the 
same pillar of fire, shedding on ali around the 
hallowed influence of a redeeming example and 
sacred piety—the ornament of this world—the 
emblem of the next. 

In all this, however, there is nothing favora- 
ble, nothing essential to the poet. Analyze the 
feelings of the professional man in his proudest 
and most exciting moments, when mighty 


. thoughts throng in his mind, and strongly agi- 


tated passions thrill his heart, and every 
germ of poetic feeling will be found perverted to 
some other purpose. Examine his language, 
alike the vehicle and the mirror of his thoughts, 
and in his hightest and most impassioned flights 
of eloquence, when lost in the merit of his sub- 
ject, and his words falling like an electric flash, 
riving and consuming the object upon which 
they light, even then we find him trampling up- 
on the ornaments and beauties of the poet, as 
unworthy of regard, and enlisting every pas- 
sion, and warming every heart, by the simple 
delineation and force of truth. Mark the pro- 
fessional man in every period of his career, 
whether as a student, toiling up the steep ascent 
of science, and wasting his spirit over the mid- 
night lamp; or, in the full blaze of unalloyed 
success, crowned with honor and with fame, 
and his poetic emotions are at best, transient and 
feebie. In vain may he woo the muses; his 
finer feelings have suffered “‘ beneath the chilling 
touch of stern reality.” 

The poet sees objects through a different me- 
dium from the professional or scientific man, 
and employs very different language in descri- 
bing them. Byron could regard the stars as 
“the poetry of Heaven,” but to the man of sci- 
ence they are distant worlds, revolving in uni- 
form order, and kept together by the laws of 
gravitation. Virgil gravely informs us that the 

path the gods intended /Eneas to pursue, was 
pointed out by a star descending over mount Ida, 
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but the astronomer holdsthat no such suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature ever took place. Hor- 
ace does not hesitate to impute the overflowing 
of the Tiber, destroying the temple of Vesta, to 
the vices of the people, and Shakspeare thinks 
proper to usher in the death of Cesar by signs 
in the Heavens, and the sheeted dead walking 
the streets. The votary of science, startled at 
the absurdity of the poets, pronounces them in- 
sane. Thus they differ, yet each, in his own 
department, may be correct. It would be folly 
for the student in science to cultivate visionary 
views and cherish the phantasies of imagina- 
tion; and it is equally ridiculous, to say of sen- 
timental poetry, that it is physically or meta- 
physically untrue. The lover of poetry “is 
pleased, he knows not why, and cares not where- 
fore.” Although really untrue, its melody may 
soothe his spirit. awaken his finer sensibili- 
ties, and charm the demon of care from his bo- 
som. Poetry, however, may be made the vehi- 
ele of truth and knowledge, and thus become 
doubly useful. The descriptions of Thompson 
—the agricultural precepts of Virgil, and the 
philosophy of Shakspeare, are in a certain 
sense, as true as the doctrines of Enclid. They 
are truths, however, clothed in the garb of poet- 
ry, from which they have derived their charac- 
ter and popularity. The genius of the poet has 
thrown around them a halo of resplendant light, 
irradiating the universe; and, within the charm- 
ed circle of their influence, few can enter, with- 
out feeling the power of their enchantment, and 
becoming a devotee at their altar. Strip those 
truths of the splendors, the ornaments, the beau- 
ties of the poet, and exhibit them in the style and 
dress peculiar to professional taste, and the 
magic spell is broken—they no longer command 
universal admiration; but, like the marble in 
the quarry, before converted to the statue, lie 
neglected and unknown. The painting, how- 
ever exquisite, is not less valuable, because of 
the pearls in which it is set, and their union 
should be preserved. 


The success of the poet is generally propor- 
tionate to his devotion. His entire energies 
must be enlisted in the calling; for nothing less 
can secure the favor of the sacred nine. If other 
objects and other pursuits engross much of his 
attention, the poetic flame will be faint and 
flickering in its gleams, and must soon expire. 
With professional men poetry must naturally be 
a secondary object, and much inferior to what 
the same minds otherwise might produce. Be- 
fore Lord Mansfield studied the law, he so 
greatly distinguished himself in polite letters 
that Pope regrets 


“ How swect an Ovid wasin Murray lost.” 


And Blackstone, before writing his commenta- 
ries, wrote poetry of great merit, but his legal 
studies unfitted him forthe pursuit. Akenside 
produced his Pleasures of Imagination at an 
early age; then studied medicine, became phy- 
sician to the Queen, and then wrote lyrics unfit 
to read. Goldsmith, the eccentric man, but en- 
chanting author, was educated as a physician, 
and the master spirit of his day, Sir Walter 
Scott , studied the law, but neither of these suf- 
fered a profession to occupy any other than a 
secondary place in their minds, and of its cold 





formality and repulsive drudgery, they knew 








es 

nothing. Darwin wasa physician, and his Bo- 
tainic Garden shows that he might have been a 
poet. Bishop Heber was a theologian, and his 
poetry certainly deserves to rank above medi- 
ocrity, but would have taken a much higher 
stand had a greater share of his attention been 
directed to its cultivation. The same remarks 
may apply to Watts and Dwight. Young; how- 
ever, was a Divine, and was, in the full sense 
of the term, a poet. 

The prevailing spirit of the day is anything 
but favorable to the cultivation of poetry. Life 
has become one constant round of formality and 
application: toil and business have supplanted 
romance and chivalry; politemess, ardor of spir- 
it and etiquette, simplicity of charaeter. In the 
janguage of Wordsworth 

“The world is too much with us early and late.” 

Its current maxims, arbitrary opinions, chilling 
and disheartening truths, dullness and formali- 
ty greet the ear and meet the eye at every turn, 
and are exceedingly unpoetical. It is a matter 
of fact age, and we are a matter of fact people. 
A thirst for knowledge and a love of gain have 
impelled us forward, enterprise, discovery, im- 
provement furm the burthen of every song, the 
object of every effort; we are becoming weal- 
thy, and perhaps even wise, but not poetical. 

Poetry, however, is not confine¢ td verse, it 
may be found in an exalted state in prose, or 
may exist independent of either. It is a vital 
principle pervading the universe, and however 
much its cultivation may be neglected, yet its 
manifestations will be felt and realized. There 
is a spirit of poetry in the gentle zephyr as well 
as in the sweeping tornado—in the quiet mur- 
mur of the brook as well as in the thunder of the 
mighty cataract—in the soothing stillness of uni- 
versal repose, as in the awful heavings of the 
earthquake. In a thousand forms this celestial 
visitant comes to minister to our happiness, 
yields a solace exalted, hallowed, divine; frees 
the spirit from the formalties of a cold and 
heartless world; and forms a brilliant vista 
from earth to the regions of endurizg bliss and 
happiness. J. N. 


SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 

The readers of Marryat are at least indebted 
to him for many a happy laugh. His writings 
are replete with incident, and he moves us on 
from scene so mingling mirth and wit, as to en- 
livenand cheer us all. His happiest efforts 
have been in portraying the sailor, with his no- 
ble, generous soul, and happy recklessness. It 
is indeed with a master hand, that he bears us 
upon “the deep blue waters.” We know and 
feel that he isthen athome. Perusing his care- 
banishing pages, how oft have we forgot our- 
selves, and in imagination been rocking with 
him upon the billows? We have seena night 
engagement, and heard the “ deep mouthed can- 
non’s roar,” as were issued the swift-speeding 
messengers of destruction—while the sea was 
in its fearfulest commotion—the heavens dark 
above-the clouds sending their glaring flashes— 
andthe thunder peals rolling their earth-sha- 
king claps. And then again when the sea was 
all tranquility—the clear sky gloriously stud- 
ded—the winds locked up—the sails listlessly 
drooping, and all was 

“ Like a painted ship upon a painted ocean,” 
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we have seen the jolly tars in the full variety of 
their characters; heard them sing their merry 
songs, and spin their Idhg yarns s9 marvelous 
and wonderful. We have been wrought up in- 
to the same spirit, have mingled with them in] 
their unconstrained joyousness, and drank 
mirthfulness which no author could more suc- 
cessfully administer. Marryat hath surely 
reached an enviable station; an eager novel> 
reading public grasp with avidity every produc- | 
tion from his pen, as the sure container of new 
sports. His last work, the title of which heads 
this article, plainly bears the peculiarities of its) 
author; there is not, however, in it the delinea- | 
tfon of those brave, open hearted, noble ones that 
have cast a charm around his former popular, 
novels, there is more of a display of the lower 
and degrading, the evil and darkest passions of | 
the human soul; yet through the whole is in-| 
terspersed Marryat’s happy, joy-giving spirit. 
Snarleyyow, yclept the “hero of the tail,” pos> 
sesses no singular or extraordinary qualities, h 
is but one of the many cross and useless curs we 
daily see—emphatically a“ yellow dog.” AIL 
that renders him prominent is his masters strong) 
and unaccountable attachment—his first ap- 
pearance on board of the cutter—his escape 
from the many attempts at his destruction, and a_] 


’ consequent belief among the sailors that he is 


supernatural. The master, Vanslyperken, lieu- 

tenant commandant of the cutter isone of the 
most despicable characters a novelist has ever 

drawn; there is united in him every passion 

that would degrade and “ cast a stigma upon the 

name of man;” a noble sentiment or an honor-" 
ble emotion never throbbed within his beogaet, | 
cowardice was the only lucky chain that bound 

him—cowardice was all that prevented his exe- 

cuting the fiendish wishes of his heart—cow- 

ardice alone would make him 


“hesitate his soul to cela 
In hell ttself the sought for end to gain.” 


The character of Vanslyperken’s mother will 
attract much of the reader’s notice. We might 
imagine her as a sister to Meg Merrillies of Sir 
Walter. She had all the faults and wickedness 
of her son and none of his cowardice. She 
would rejoice over fiendish deeds, and feared 
nought bat deagh, and that only asa gulf separa- 
ting her from the gold she loved. One would 
think that the dwellers in the lower regions had 
combined their power to throw their spirit with- 
in this mantle of flesh andblood. In an inter- 
view with her son, after he had, among other of 
his sorrows, told of a rich widow Vandersloosh, | 
who had refused to marry him, unless he would 
destroy the dog Snarleyyow; the old hag re- 
plies— 

“ Refuses—ah, well—let me see;—can’t you_ 
ruin her character, blast her reputation; she is 
yours andher money too;—then, then—there 


will be money and revenge—both “good ;—but 
money—no—yes, money’s best. The dog must, 
jive, to gnaw the Jezebel—gnaw her bones—but_ 
you, you are acoward—you dare do nothing.” 

Again after she thought her son had sacceed- 
edin murdering Smallbones, she says “G 
child, go. Ehave hopesof you—you have mur- 
dered, have you not ?” 


“No, no,” replied Vanslyperken, “ he lives 


yet, ” | 





“Then try again. Atall events you have 
wished to murder, and you have sold your coun- 
try for gold. Cornelius Vanslyperken, by the 
hatred I bear the whole world, I feel that I al- 
most love you now:—I see you are my own 
child. Now go, and mind to-morrow you bring 
the gold ” 

The same spirit she displayed until it was 
torn away from the clay tabernacle to which it 
so tenaciously clung. Vanslyperken had made 
several vain attempts to destroy Smallbones, 
who was on board of the cutter, and was the in- 
veterate enemy of his dog, and each failure in- 
creased his burning thirst for revenge; but he 
became convinced that the lad was so protect- 
ed by a supernatural power, that the result of all 
his attempts at his life must be unavailing. As 
usual in distress he resorted to his mother. The 
old woman had charge of all his money, and 
the only condition upon which she would en- 
gage in the affair, wasthat the gold should be 
her’s. Vanslyperken thinking that his mother 
would soon take her exit, and that his treasure 
would then be restored, cnnsented to the terms. 
Upon pretence of carrying biscuit to an old wo- 
man that was suffering, he took Smallbones on 
shore; Smallbones before he started was so pre- 
cautious as to conceala bayonet about his person. 
They proceeded to the old hag’s obscure hovel, 
Vanslyperken then left him, promising to re- 
turn soon. The old woman tgok froma cup- 
board some cordial, and handed it to Small- 
bones, and while he was sipping off the sweet 
delicious draught, the old hag stepped behind 
him—raised a large hammer with both her 
hands, and brought the blow upon his devoted 
head. 

“The poor lad dropped the cup, sprung up convul- 
sively, staggered, and then fell. Oncehe rolled over, 
his leg quivered, and he then moved no more. 

The beldame watched him with the hammer in her 
hand, ready to repeat the blow, if necessary ; indeed 
she would have repeated it had it not been that after he 
fell, in turning over, Simallbones’ head had rolled under 
the low bedstead where she slept. 

‘My workis sure,’ muttered she, ‘and all the gold is 
mine.’ 

Again she watched, but there was no motion—a stream 
of blood appeared from under the bed, and ran in alittle 
rivulet towards the fireplace. 

‘I wish I could pull him out,’ said the old woman, lug- 
ging at the lad’s leg’s ; ‘another blow or two would make 
more sure.’ But the effort was above her strength, and 
she abandoned it. ‘Itsno matter,’ muttered she ; ‘ he’ll 
never tell tales again,” 

But there the old hag was mistaken ; Smallbones had 
been stunned, but not killed. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the old woman, after some minutes’ 
pause, ‘all the gold is mine,’ 

The lad heard this sentence, and he now remembered 
where he was, and what had taken place. He was about 
to rise, when, there was a knocking at the door, and he 
lay still. Itwas Vanslyperken. The door was opened 
by the old beldame. 

‘Is itdone?’ said he, in al loud whisper. 


‘Done!’ cried the hag ; yes, and welldone. Don’t tell 


— me of charmed life. My blows are sure—sce there.’ 


* Are you sure that he is dead?’ 

‘Quite sure, child—and all the gold is mine.’ 

Vanslyperken looked with horror at the stream of 
blood still howing, and absorbed by the ashes in the 
grate. 

‘It was you did it, mother; recollect, it was on me,’ 
cried he. 

‘I did it—-and you paid for it—and all the gold is mine-’ 

‘ But are you quite sure that he is dead?’ 

‘Sure yes, and in judgment now, if there is any.’ 

Vanslyperkin surveyed the body of Smallbones, who, 
although he had heard every word, lay without motion, 


for he knew his life depended on it. After a minute or 
two the lieutenant was satisfied. 

‘IT must go on board now, mother; but what will you do 
with the body ?” 

‘Leave that to me; who ever comes in here? Leave 
that to me, craven, and, as you say, go on board.’ 

Vanslyperken opened the door, and went out of the 
room ; the old hag made the door fast aud then sat down 
on the chair, which she replaced by the side of the fire, 
with her back to Sinalibones. 

The lad felt very faint from loss 0: blood, and was sick 
at the stomach, but his senses were in their full vigor. 
He now was assured that Vanslyperken was gone, and 
that he had only the old woman opposed to him. His 
courage was ansubdued, and he resolved to act in self- 
defence if required; and he softly drew the bayonet out 
of his breast, and then watched the murderous old hag, 
who was rocking herself in the chair. 

‘Yes, yes, the gold is mine,’ muttered she-~ I've won 
it,and I'llcount it. I won it dearly ; another murder— 
w ell, ‘tis butone more. Let me see, what shall I do with 
The body? I must burn it, by bits and bits—and Ill 
count the gold— it’s all mine, for he’s dead.’ 

Here the old woman turned round to look at the body, 
and her keen eyes immediately perceived that there was 
a slight change of position. 

‘Heh!’ cried she, ‘not quite dead yet; we must have 
the hammer again,’ and she rose from her chair, and 
walked in an unsteady pace to pick up the hammer, 
which was at the other side of the fireplace. Smallbonea, 
who felt that now was histime, immediately rose, but 
before he could recover his feet, she had turned round 
to him: with a sort of low yell, she darted at him with 
an agility not to be imagined in one of her years and de- 
crepit appearance, and struck athim. Sinallbones rais- 
ed his left arm, and received the blow, and with his right 
plunged the bayonet deep into the wrinkled throat ofthe 
old woman. She grappled with him, and the struggle 
was dreadful ; she caught his throat in one of her bony 
hands, and the nails pierced into it like the talons of a 
bird of prey—the fingers of the othes she inserted into 
the jagged and gaping wound on his head, and forced the 
flesh still more asunder, exerting all her strength to force 
him on his back ; but the bayonet was still in her throat, 
and with the point descending towards the body, ant 
Smallbones forced and forced it dowa, till it was buried 
to the hilt. Ina few seconds the old hag loosed her hold, 
quivered, and fell back dead: and the lad was so ex- 
hausted with the struggle, and his previous loss of blood, 
that he fell into a swoon at the side »fthe corpse. 

But Snarleyyow is not entirely deprived of 
bright, fair characters, or jolly souls, or sunny 
scenes: Lilly is seen sporting-mid nature’s wild- 
est beauties—a little pure hearted, fair girl of 
twelve years, free from and w contaminated by 
the dark, the gloomy. and evil passions that are” 
raging in triumph around her. Wilhelmina, 
full of high and virtuous thoughts, hangs upon 
the rich musical tones of her noble hearted but 
attainted lover. Corporal Van Spitter woos the 
rich old widow Vandersloosh, and after Van- 
slyperken had kissed his dog Snarleyyow, and 
they both had swung high in the air, the old cor- 
poral married his darling dame, and in com- 
memoration of the happy consummation of their 
fond hopes, waltzed down chairs, tables, men, 
women and ali other impediments. And Jem- 
my Ducks, just half way a good looding man, 
carrols forth his songs so merrily as to drive 
the ‘‘ blue devils” from the heart of the most in 
veterate brooder o’er his cares. With Snarley- 
yow though perhaps less amused, surely the gen- 
eral reader has been less displeased than with 
the author’s Midshipman Easy or his high fam- 
ed Japhet—in the former to the hero’s father 
and in the latter to old Cophagus, he would fain 
have had given calm thoughts and a smooth pi!- 
low upon which to close life’s troubled scene, 
but the neck of Snarleyyow or his master he 





would not wish to free frum the haiter. 3. 8. R. 
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THE OASIS. 








A NIGHT SCENE IN A SCHOOL-BOY’S LIFE. 
“Night, oh} night had charms for me.” 

Though now a cold hearted, sober, steady 
man that from morn till night plods over busi- 
ness, and finds pleasure but in counting dollars 
and cents, I was once the happiest of schoolboys; 
and that I am changed is but the effect of the 
gathering cares of life, that have crushed and 
bound down a spirit that was light and buoyant 
—formed for free and happy wanderings. The 
teacher’s rules were like a.flimsy web, they held 
in obedience the calm spirited “good boys,” 
while mischievous lads like myself, broke over 
them with regardless ease. Lessons were at- 
tended to when convenient. I was connected 
with a happy band of congenial spirits, and than 
we, never were a band of brothers more united. 
In joyous sports we whiled away our halcyon 
days, and while better and wiser students were 
cultivating their minds & storing up knowledge 
we joined our voices in loud chorus and sang 

“Throw to the winds old Cicero there, 

The sun is too bright, and the breeze too fair, 

No joy killing books to-day.” 
And upon dark and gloomy nights, long after 
honest students had yielded themselves to Mor- 
pheus’ kind embrace; we were sallying forth 
upon excursions of devil-may-care reckless- 
ness. Our leader and head was Samuel Brush- 
ell, esteemed by all asa right good fellow—his 
shout was the loudest, and his laugh the merri- 
est—he hada heart full of lofty emotions—a 
head quick to conceive capita: plots of mischief 
—a hand successful in execution—and a large 
sinewy frame that was a bulwark of defence.— 
Every word he spoke was full of joyousness.— 
Spirits must be dull when Brushell’s watch- 
word would arouse none for action. But read- 
er I willstay my encomiums, and you shall not 
be detained with the long eulogy that would in- 
voluntarily flow from my pen. 

It was eleven o’clock at night; thick clouds 
had_hid the moon and stars, and had given to 
Earth’s wicked_ones darkness as a shield of 
protection and a mantle of security. Our little 
sport seeking band were gathered in a neigh- 
boring farmer’s pasture, beneath a large butter- 
nut tree, whose spreading branches upon mid- 
summer days had often been unto us “as the 
shadow of a great rock inaweary land.” The 
business before us was the involving of certain 
“bootlicks” into difficulty, in hopes of compel- 
ling them asthey had us, to set aside the sweet 
and drink from the bittercup; we had kind 
hearts, and would forcibly impress upon their 
minds the sacred truth, that upon this sublunary 
sphere, pleasures are never unalloyed. Near 
by lived “old farmer Ranscott,” upon whose 
lands we trespassed ; his orchard was extensive 
and his apples were luscious. He had passed 
some forty years—wastall, and large and strong; 
he had one son whotho’a boy of eighteen hada 
nervous arm and a hand hardened with toi],— 
Repeated injuries had aroused their hearts for 
revenge; their fairest fruit had been borne off 
as booty by the night wanderers—their fences 
were left down—their gates left open—and all 
order upon their little plantation destroyed — 
They sighed for the hour when some of the of- 
fending students (whom they termed ‘ the bane of 
their lives’) should be thrown within their grasp. 
Our preparations for this excursion had been 


made sufficiently open to insure the ever active 
spies that “ something was inthe wind.” Charles 
Noram and Ebenezer Backstich two of the 
most persevering and successful evesdroppers 
determined to follow, in hopes of detecting us 
in the very committing of our most heinious 
depredations; and they were now about five 
rods distant, awailing with listening ears our 
further movements; rejoicing intheirown hearts 
over the success that must be theirs, they had 
already half way framed their story that should 
communicate to the teachers the discovery of 
the rogues, and in anticipation were basking in 
their sweet smilesof approbation. They as lit- 
tle deemed us aware of their presence as that 
they were the destined victims of our sport.— 
Ia the mean time we passed our jokes sufficient- 
ly loud to be heard by the listeners, and thus led 
them on, lulling all fears that might chance to 
arise in their unsuspicious breasts. 

““We shall have rare times if Noram and 
Backstich mind their business,” observed Bill 
McRole, who was a little white headed lad with 
a happy heart and a smooth tongue. 

“ We shall tend to our business,” whispered 
Noram. 

“ They will not trouble us this night,” replied 
my room mate Tom Righton. 

“No,” roared Brushell, “we will now play 
our pranks, sing our songs, and shake our sides 
and they will not be the better for it.” 

“They have never tasted the fruits of Old 
Ranscott’s labors,” said Righton. 

“ They will taste them to night,” whispered 
McRole. 

“But his labors shall well reward us for this 
night’s excursion, continued Righton. 


“ During these last remarks Brushell care- 
fully ascended the tree and concealed himself 
in its branches. Our party then moved on to- 
wards the farmer’s patch of mellons, lying in 
the garden nearhis house. Brushell remained 
until the two congenial spirits had skulked past 
him, then descending followed silently in the 
rear. We were soon examining the tempting 
fruit, Noram and Backstich were at the foot of 
the garden among some bushes, attentively list- 
ening and catching every word that was given 
tothe wind. Near by them unperceived stood 
Brushell ready to act his part. The old man 
and son were aroused by the trespassers, and 
with canes more sizeable and democratic than 
dandies use, rushed forth to defend their own, 
and punish the disturbers of their peace. We 
expecting and being prepared for the rush, took 
a “French leave” through a gap prepared in 
the fence, and were hid in the all enveloping 
darkness, Brushell then jumped upon his 
victims, (alas! how were dissipated their 
fine wrought dreams,) eonsidering themselves 
caught by the farmer, they arose stammering 
about their innocence, but their explanatory 
words were soon changed into cries for mercy 
by the cane of old Ranscott, who, attracted by 
the noise, had approached and brought his ser- 
viceable weapon in contact with Noram’s head, 
and caused him with much filial love to embrace 
his mother earth. Backstitch through fear, 
quietly submitted, and the two dear friends were 
locked in the old man’s unyielding grasp.— 


exit; the heir apparent to the “lands and tene- 
ments” was in close pursuit with his “knock-down 
argument,” anxious tocultivate a better acquain- 
tance. Our fellow student’s egress at the open- 
ing made in the fence was cut off, and he was 
so cornered that his only chance for escape was 
by passing through the house; the back door 
stood open, entering, he traversed the hall and 
gained the front door, which, alas, was locked, 
still his inveterate pursuer (faithful as his own 
shadow,) was at his heels; his only resort was 
to ascend the stair way and gain the upper story. 
Half-way up stood a lighted candle, and Brush- 
ell and his pursuer in close communion gained 
the top; where, by some unaccountable reverse 
of fortune, the young farmer found he had 
reached his journey’s end, and received an un- 
expected passport to return. Descending with 
an undignified haste, he extinguished the light 
and pommelled his crown’s antipodes. Our 
hero groped his way to an open window, sus- 
pended himself the length of his arms and 
dropped—alas! intv a new scene of confusion. 
The old man with his prisoners was just passing 
beneath, and the descent upon their heads must 
have convinced them that the lad was no sole- 
less youth. Before they had time to arouse 
themselves, Brushell had joined us, and we 
hastily retired to our rooms well satisfied with 
our success. The next, and for several success- 
ive mornings, upon the monitor's bill opposite 
to Noram’s and Backstitch’s names was the 
mark of “absent.” We at length discovered 
that the punishment they had received was the 
shaving of their heads, which rendered it quite 
necessary for them to keep within doors.-— 
They were too much mortified, and heard too 
many cutting remarks, to be again caught in a 
similar trap, and their office was ever after held 
by other and less ‘experienced urchins, 
J.S. R. 





For the Oasis. 
DEATH OF SHERIDAN. 
Lean not on the wordof kings, 
Tis a broken reed at best; nay-- 
The royal favor and the princely smile, 
May shower upon thee in prosperity 
But, of adversity beware ;—then, 
When the test of friendship comes— 
When gold and dross are made apparent; 
That favour, shall be thy bittérlliie op. 
That smile, a potsoned arrow in thy heart. 
Take one example ; take Sheridan, 
The brightest luminary in the British state ; 
Great, 
- Whether at the shrine of eloquence 
He makes a Hastings tremble, or 
On the buoyant ocean of his wit 
Europes gravest court delighted hangs ; 
Great even in his foibles—take him, 
Whose life of constant mighty effort, 
He had ever laid at the feet of royalty. 
Behold him, 
When the hand of lingering death 
Begun to dim the eye of fire—him, 
Whose giant self created intellect, 
Mad been the richest gem, 
In Britain’s golden crown, 
Behold him, 
Who in life was aye the boast of Englands throne, 
In death, by that same throne neglected 


That starry genius whose bright zone 
Had sp ithe he e of thought, 
Of wit and royal pleasaure—now, 
Day by day yielding its fading glo. 4 
To the galling bitterness of “friends remember. 











Brushell concluded that it was time to take his 
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For the Oasis. 
OSWEGO VILLAGE. 

Where that well ordered family of lakes, 
the Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga and Sene- 
ca discharge and commingle their pure wa- 
ters with the Ontario, stands the village of 
Oswego. Situate upon both sides of the 
Oswego river, from which the gtound rises 
gradually to an elevation that commands 
from almost every part of the village a full 
view of the river, lake and surrounding 
country, Oswego is one of the most delight- 
ful villages in the State. While many other 
places of less importance in our country have 
been emblazoned in the narrations of the 
traveller, and heralded to the world by the 
imaginative creations of fancy, modern Os- 
wego is comparatively but little known 
beyond the limit of its business relations.— 
Enjoying a position that secures to it a high 
destination among the rising cities of the 
lakes, it is unsurpassed for the eligibility of 
its location—for the variety, beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery. How poor and 
utterly insignificant is the descriptive art of 
the novelist and romancer, compared with 
the realities of nature spread out in limitless, 
boundless variety ! How infinitely below the 
real, living, animated world of nature, redo- 
lent with a thousand perfumeries, and vocal 
with the multifarious pursuits, and the ten 
thousand voices of created things, is the fin- 
ished picture of art, the penciled landscape, 
and the most eloquent descriptions of inven- 
tive and imaginative power. Beyond the 
reach of human ingenuity are the earth’s 
embellishments—picturesque with valleys, 
forests, rivers and lakes, the higheet intel- 
lectual efforts at imitation, are but faint and 
imperfect representations of nature. 

Ever since the country west of the Hud- 
son was explored, Oswego has had an exis- 
tence in the annals of civilization, as a _tra- 
ding and military post. Its geographical 
position attfficted the first scientific and 


‘military eye that penetrated the western 


wilderness, by which the light of European 
literature, science and refinement shone up- 
on these shores, when all around slept in the 
solitude of nature and the undisputed do- 
minion of the red man. The remaining 
monuments of its carly works, the events 
and associations of its history, covering; up- 
on the stream of time the broad space of 
more than one hundred years, furnish 
ample materials for the most interesting 
sketches of historical incident, and open an 
enchanting field in which to cull the flowers 
of romance. An opportunity now offers, of 
which the editors of the Oasis will no doubt 
avail themselves, to improve this ficld and 
snatch from the impetuous current that is 
bearing the unrecorded events of the pre- 
sent to the engulphing vortex of the past, 
whatever imay be deemed interesting to 
their readers. i. 





THE OASIS. 


AUSONIUS. 

Messrs. Epitors :—Of allthe less familiar Latin clas- 
sics, none have greater merit, in my estimation, than the 
works of D. Macnus Avsonivs. He often deals in those 
productions which an ingenious man may strike off with 
little labor or thought, but his effusions are generally 
good and always peculiar. His epistles are those of a 
“gentleman who writes with ease,’ and are of that 
whimsical, half-humorous, half-trifling cast, which char- 
acterise the rhyming letters between Dean Swift and 
Delany. The following tranlation of one of these epis- 
tles was published some years since in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. \t isa fair specimen of the author’s man- 
ner, and would probably be new and amusing to many 
of your readers. T. D. 

Four letters now, my friend, thou hast, 
Each more complaininz than the last, 
And though I lack new phrase to tell 
How long I've loved thee, and how well,— 
And thus, so gently, jog thy sloth, 
Still to reply, I find thee loth, 
As if thou had’st no time to spend 
Upon the letter of a friend. 


Have I deserved, Paulinus, say, 
This thankless and unkind delay, 
Or dost thou curb thy wishes in, 
Remorseful for some secret sin, 
Detirmined to continue dumb, 
As penance, for a year to come ? 


This between friends 1--Why, even foes 
Are civil till they get to blows, ° 
And, often ere they come to fight, 

Will say “ good morning,” or, “ good night ;” 
For why should Mars unfurl his banners 
Against well-breeding and good manners ? 
Nay, e’en the very stocks and stones, 
Paulinus, have respondent tones, 

And if you bid a cave “ good by,” 

Acivil echo makes reply. 

As for the groves, they are what folk call, 
Who like fine words, “ exceeding vocal ;” 
Your seashore rocks, too, are great gabblers, 
And streamlets are notorious babblers. 





I’ve heard a buzzing hold, for hours, 
With busy body bees and flowers, 
And Midas, that half-witted Vandal, 
Found reeds a good deal prone to scandal ; 
As fur die wind and pines, they'll sing 
And quaver, too, like any thing. 
Ay ! puzzle some that have reliance 
Both on their voices and their science. 
Take this, in short, Paulinus, from me, 
“ Nature throughout, abhors a dummy.” 
Beasts, birds, and bats, are proofs of this, 
The very serpent has his hiss ; 
The proverb goes, that fish are mute, 
But wise philosopher dtspute, 
And tell you, with a knowing wink, 
“ Not so mute, may be, as you think.” 
The hoarse tragedian, if he fears 
His bawling may not split your ears, 
Siamps when he thinks his voice is wanting, 
And gets the boards to help his ranting. 
Ipass your cymbals and your trumpet, 
And drum that grambles when you thump it ; 
And, quite as garrulous, I pass 
Your timbrels of the noisy brass, 
That at Dodona siill cry clang, 
Nor take, in peace, one single bang. 





Paulinus, you have grown so dumb, 
That those who know not whence you coine 
Will all agree to think it likely, 
You are a burgher of Armycle !* 
If, like Sigalion, Egypt’s god, 
You'll only wink, or sign, or nod, 
And give a sinecure to tongue, 
Can folks but wonder why ’twas hung ? 


Come, come,—1 know you’re sorry :—shame 
At once both feels and causes blame ; 
The more your sluggishness you see 
The lenzer it is like to be.-- 
But can’t you senda word ortwo | 





Just barely to say, * how d'yedo !?— | 


They shail pass treely fora letter. a y| 


“ Health to my friends,” and “yours, &e.;” 
lask you not to fill the sheet, 
Talk, like love-ciphers, short and sweet. 


It never was my way, God knows, 
To like a friend because he’d prose, 
Nor do I think it less a curse 
Because my friend can prose in verse, 
Write for the prize in pithy brevity, 
And, ten to one, but we shall give it you ; 
F’en try to rival the gruff Spartans 
Who play’d so dextrously their part once, 
And capp’d a tedious king’s long scrawl 
With but one letter—that was all. 
Strive like Pythagoras to teach, 
Who never wasted time in speech, 
But sent all syllogisms to pot, 
With “ this so,” and “ this is not ;” 
A golden rule to disentangle 
An argument that’s grown a wrangle, 
A way forall it may not suit 
To get the worst in a dispute. 


His affability is small 
Who never says a word at all, 
But he who cuts his speeches short, 
We like him all the better for’t ; 
And take my word, Paulinus, would ye, 
To be a genial fav’rite, study, 
I do believe the secret lies 
Midway between two contraries, 
And that the keystone of the matter, 
Is neither to be dumb nor chatter. 
*Tis plain (you'll tell me) that I show 
A roadI never mean to go ;— 
How nearly the extreme will touch 
Of saying nothing and to6 much. 
You cannot into speech be wrung, 
Nor I compell’d to hold my tongue ; 
Yet these varieties, we see, 
But serve to pester youand me. 


Still,let no Showy Pyrenees, 
Paulinus, thus kifdness freeze, 
Nor all the shades that round you lie 
Make you forget our triendly sky. 
Would all the plagues e’er pester’d Spain 
Might rise and pester her again; 
Depend on’t I'd feel no objection 
Should Carthage make a resurrection, 
And set once more, to ronse your fears, 
Old Hannibal about your ears— 
Believe me, I should think it glorious 
To hear that the old rogue Sertorious 
Again on earth his nose had thrust, 
Resolved upon another dust. 


Your country’s honor, and mine own, 
Prop of the senate and the throne, 
Shall rocky Calagorris have— 

Or Bilboa—your forgtten grave ,— 
Shall parch’d llerda refuge give, 
Whose thirsty river scarce can live? 
—Your country saw your early rise, 
And let her close your dying eyes, 
Nor the hot sands of distant Spain 
‘Those honor’d bones at last, contain. 
Oh! may he, who could recommend 
Unsocial silence to my friend, 

Ingrate, ne’er have it in his choice, 
For any good to use his voice ; 

Grant Heav’n he never may be found, 
To share the joys that spring from sound. 
For him may poet raise no strain— 
For him no nightingale complain— 

No groves resound—no breezes sigh— 
No echoes liquidly reply— 
Deserted—poor—inay he be placed 
Upon some lonely, barren, waste, 

Or ’mid untrodden mountains, where 
No sound disturbs the savage air, 
Sad, voiceless may he wander on, 

As did, of old, Bellerophon.— 

But I have done ;--and now extend 
Indulgence to thy chiming friend ;— 
Andch! Paulinus, he would fain 


That his rough hewn Beotain strain 
Might have the fortune to recall 
A reul poct to us all 
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KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. brother. And in 1829, he favored the break- 
This monarch hath closed his career, leav- ing of the chains that had bound down 
ing us in the history of his life, much to ad- Catholics. He received the crown in June, 
mire. Taught from his “weekest infancy,” 1830, and like a true-hearted patriot, unfet- 
that high blood or kingly lineage was not a tered by prejudice, and uninfluenced by the 
guaranty to greatness, and that princes with | Petty passions that govern little men, he has 
the sons of peasants and cottagers must pos- ruled over a noble and a happy nation.— 
sess virtues, to merit the soul thrilling ac- || Though he was not distinguished for flash- 
cents of applause; he treasured up and for- || !9S brilliancy of wit, or superior strength of 
got not the lesson. And when the sceptre mind, he possessed an honest heart, and he 
was his, we see that the crown, and the has gone into the unexplored regions of fu- 
throne, with their glittering accompaniments | *TtY, leaving a name that will be ever hal- 
of royalty, had no power to dazzle or bewil- lowed with respect. J.8.R. 
der him. He was the third son of King 
George the II], and was born August 21, 
1765, while in his baby-hood he was dub- 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
GEOLOGY--DR. BUCKLAND’S NEW WORK. 
****** The work which we are about 
bed with the successive knighthoods of the | '° analyze consists in two volumes, one of 
Garter and Thistle; and these nominal titles |“ hich is corapled eutively ‘with: eignty-sco- 

z aici: ° | en plates and their descriptions; and we un- 
were all that were given to gratify the pride | derstand that the author has expended on 
of the boy. He was never rocked in that||these plates the whole of the thousand 
indulgent cradle, which has so often weak- | Pounds bequeathed by Lord Bridgewater. 
Smad ciiasisllid ths Kelas dnielas to It is impossible to speak too highly of this 
ened an , ppetss illustrative volume, both in reference to the 
crowns. Thrown upon his own exertions, || selection of the subjects, and the style in 
instead of soul pampering ease, it was his | which the engravings are executed. The 
to struggle for advancement. When but plates, indeed, convey of themselves a lee- 


. ee ture on geology to the eye of these who can- 
thirteen he was entered as a midshipman of not or will not listen or read; while on those 


the navy, and e’er he had seen twelve | who can and will do both, it will impress 
months of the service, wasin a warm en-| more deeply the knowladge they have ac- 
gagement with the Spanish ; and the young | quired. The first plate is too remarkable 


7 : || 10 be passed over in silence. It is a colored 
prince had the pleasure of seeing the flag imaginary section (nearly four feet long !) 


of his own proud country float in triumph as | of g portion of the earth’s crust, intended to 
they bore off the captured Caraccas. For | express, by insertion of names and colors, 
seven years he toiled in his narrow home | the order and disposition of the stratified 
upon the waters, executing the commands rocks, and their relations to the unstratified 


; 4 ’ ones, as faras they have yet been ascer- 
of—and following the beck of his superiors, | tained; and howe the Po hall dat of in- 


before he could gain promotion to the lieu-| truded dykes, metalliferous veins and faults. 
tenantship. The winter of 1782, he spent | It forms, in short, an instructive synopsis of 
in the city of New York, and there his no- the science of geology, and gives a most in- 


, teresting picture of the ancient history of 
ble, lofty, bearing, spoke well of England’s | ;),, globe—of the revolutions it has under- 


royalty. From 1785 to 1790, he figured as | gone,—and of the principal plants, and ani- 
captain of the Pegasus, he was then made || mals which have been found ina fossil state 


rear admiral of the Blue. In 1789, he re-| i” its various formations. 


: é After a brief introduction on the extent 
ceived the titles of Duke of Clarance and | of ihe province of geology, in which he re- 


St. Andrews and Earl of Munster. A seat 'gards it as comprehending the entire physi- 
in the House of Lords had been so long and | cal history of our planet, Dr. Buckland ‘de- 
unjustly withheld from him, that he was up- votes a whole chapter, of nearly thirty pa- 


; : ; : ges, to establish the ‘consistency of geologi- 
on the point of exerting himself to gain a) C4) Yiscoveries with revelation.’ Although 


membership to the House of Commons. there ate, doubtless, good reasons for enter- 
In his 26th year, wascommenced his attach-| ing upon such a discussion, yet to us in 
ment to the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, which | Scotland it seemed a work of supereroga- 
was harmoniously continued for more than | tion. The general principle of the argu- 
denies see Gn teh tn Sn ia. ment was incontrovertibly established by 

7 2 was made Galileo in his Systema Cosmicum, and his 
mitral of the fleet. In 1818, he married the | celebrated letter to Castelli 3,and the pecu- 
present Queen Dowager Adelaide. And in| liar application of that principle to the spec- 
1827, after the storm-winds upon the Sen: | ulations of geology, was discussed to ex- 


thes ? : | haustion during the Scottish controvers 
and the chilling blasts of sixty-two winters! between the rival theorists. Even the pi- 


had quenched the fire of youth, and reality | ous Professor of Divinity in our university 
had dimmed hope’s bright imaginings, he | had adopted the explanations given by the 
was exalted to the station of Lord High | Huttonians, and the public mind was equal- 


Phe ly tranquilized. 

Admiral. But the advancement was but} The question, indeed, lies within a nar- 
transient; upon the succeeding year he was \row compass. The truths of religion and‘ 
removed by the Duke of Wellington, then | science can never be at variance. A geo- 
Premier. Previous to his ascending the logical truth must command our assent as 
throne, he meddled but little with polities ; Powerfully as that of the existence of our 
he however, showed some interest upon the | Se et a Se Sais One 

) P _ any revelation which stands opposed to such 
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therefore nothing to do with revealing reli- 
gion in his scientific enquiries. . It is the of- 
fice of the divine to interpret the sacred ca- 
non; and if he does it with the discrimina- 
tion and learning 1t demands, he will never 
find it at variance with the deductions of 
science. If scripture, on the contrary, is 
studied by instalments, and viewed from in- 
sulated points, and interpreted literally, in 
its detached passages, we shall find it at 
variance with itself, and shall :eproduce all 
the heresies which have disgraced the 
history of the Christian Church. But if we 
look at the sacred scheme as a whole, and 
generalize its individual propositions, we 
‘shall find in it an unity of doctrine, and a 
law of faith, as unerring as any of those 
which preside over the material world. In 
the grandeur and breadth of its creed, the 
wearied spirit will find its long-sought trea- 


sure of moral felicity—that mysterious bond ° 


which blends into one community nations 
of every language, being of or hue, 
minds of every order, and hearts bleeding 
with every variety of grief. And, while 
the recognition of this principle is absolute 
and universal, points of science and of civ- 
il policy, and lesser forms of discipline and 
worship, are left to the consciencious inter- 
pretation of individual minds; and give 
rise to those countiess forms of e~clesiasti- 
cal administration, by which the hallowed 
doctrine has been surrounded and embalmed. 

As Dr. Buckland has discussed this part 
of his subject with much sagacity a 
taste, the following observations will be 
read with interest :— 

“The disappointment of those who look 
for a detailed account of geological phenom- 
ena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous ex- 
pectation of finding therein historical infor- 
mation respecting all the the operations of 
the Creator in times and places with which 
the human race has no concern.. As reason-' 
ably might he object that the Mosaic histo- 
ry is imperfect, because it makes no specific 
mention of the eatellites of Jupiter, or the 
rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at 
not finding in it the history of geological 
phenomena, the details of which may be fit 
matter for an encyclopedia of science, but 
are foreign to the objects of a volume inten- 
ded only to be a guide of religious belief and 
moral conduct. 

“We may fairly ask of those persons who 
consider po Bm science a fit subject for 
revelation, what point they can imagine 
short of a communication of Omniscience 
at which such a revelation might have stop- 
ped, without imperfections, or omissions 
ess in degree, but similar in kind, to that 
which the impute to the existing narrative 
of Moses. 

“ A revelation of so much only of astron- 
omy as was known to Copernicus would 
have seemed imperfect after the discoveries 
of Newton; and the revelation of the sci- 
ence of Newton would have appeared de- 
fective to La Place. A revelation of all the 
chemical knowledge of thel8th century 
would have been as deficient in comparison 
with information of the present day as what 
is now known in this science will probably 
appear before the termination of another 
age. In the whole circle of the sciences 
there is not one to which this argument 
may not be extended, until we should re- 
quire from revelation a full developement of 
all the mysterious agencies that uphold the 





Queen’s trial of 1820, and sided with his truths must be false. The geologist has! 
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mechanism of the material world. Such a 
revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings 
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ofa more exalted order than mankind ; and 
the attainment of such knowledge of the 
works as well as of the ways of God may 
erhaps form some part of our happiness 
in a future state. But unless human nature 
had been constituted otherwise than it is, 
the above supposed communication of Om- 
niscience would have been imparted to 
creatures utterly incapable of receiving it 
under any past or present moral or prs 
condition of the human race, and would 
have been also at variance with the designs 
of all God’s other disclosures of himself, 
the end of which has uniformly been not to 
impart intellecual but moral knowledge. 

“ Several hypothesis have been proposed 
with a view F reconciling the phenomena 
of geology with the brief account of crea- 
tion which we find in the Mosaic narrative. 
Some have attempted to ascribe the forma- 
tion of all the stratified rocks to the effect 
of the Mosaic deluge—an ‘opinion which is 
irreconcilable with the enormous thickness 
and almost infinite subdivisions of these 
strata, and with the numerous and regular 
successions which they contain of the re- 
mains of animals and vegetables, differing 
more and more widely from existing spe- 
cies as the strata in which we find them are 
parce at greater depths. The facts that a 

arge proportion of these remains belong to 
extinct generations, and almost all of them to 
extinct species, that lived, and multiplied, 
and died on or near the spot whefe they are 
now found, shows that the strata in which 
they occur were deposited slowly and grad- 
ually, during long periods of time, and at 
widely distant intervals. These extinct an- 
imals and vegetables could, therefore, have 
formed no part of the creation with which 
Wwe are immediately connected. 

“It has been supposed by others that 
these strata were formed at the bottom of 
the sea during the interval between the cre- 
ation of man and the Mosaic deluge; and 
that, at the time of the deluge, portions of 
the globe which had been previously eleva- 
ted above the level of the sea, and formed 
that antediluvian continent, were suddenly 
submerged, while the ancient bed of the 
ocean rose to supply their place. To this 
hypothesis also the facts I shall subsequent- 
ly advance, offer insuperable objections.” 

Having removed this stumbling-block— 
this huge boulder which has been rolled 
from the Scottish capitol to the plains of 
England—Dr. Buckland proceeds to point 
out the evidences of design in the organic 
structures of the globe, and in the fossil re- 
mains which these structures contain. 

That the earth was fitted up for the occu- 
pation of man and the lower animals, and 
that it has been so constructed as to place 
within his reach all those products of the 
mineral kingdom, without which the do- 
mestic and the useful arts could never have 
existed, and which are essential to ‘a high 
state of civilization, cannot admit of a rea- 
sonable doubt. 


By what process the elements of solid, 
fluid, and gaseous bodies were combined in- 
to those forms of matter which are found 
on the surface, in the atmostphere, and in 
the bowels of the earth, it is not the pro- 
vince of a sound philosophy to determine. 
We must take the matter as we find it, and 
endeavor to accertain the changes it has 
undergone during successive ages, the 
agents by which these changes have been 
effected, and the results to which that agen- 
ey has given rise. 





After the material substratum of the earth 
was formed, there is reason_to anges? that 
the whole of it was reduced toa fluid state 
by heat; and therefore while revolving about 
its axis it would necessarily assume its pre- 
sent form of an oblate spheroid, flattened 
at the poles, and bulging cut at the equator. 
In this incandescent state, the waters of the 
globe must have been drawn into the at- 
mosphere in the state of steam or vapor ; 
and when the surface had begun to cool by 
the radiation of its heat into the celestial 
‘spaces, these waters would necessarily be 
presipitated, but would for along time re- 
main in a state of high temperature, unfit- 


ted for the habitation of organized beings. 
* * * * * * 





THE SEA. 


* * * The sailor’s life was my ‘beau 
ideal’ of happiness. As I grew older, time 
strengthened rather than weakened this love 
for the sea; and since I entered college, of- 
ten have I closed my book, and on the wings 
of memory flown back and revelled in scenes 
long since passed away. The sea !—were 
Ia pagan, I should idolize it as a being of 
power and loveliness. For there are its va- 
ried features, now calin and wreathed with 
smiles—its scarcely perceptible undulations 
kissing the omnty shore, or wantonly rolling 
up the sides of the stern-brow’d precipice— 
the image of beauty sleeping, and now, 
starting like a giant from his sleep, convul- 
sed with anger, howling in its frenzy, and 
wreaking its vengeance on man, barque and 
city. There are its long lines of billows rol- 
ling from many a distant shore, the foam 
dancing on theirridges ‘like the white mane 
of a dark war-horse ;;—its minstrelsy swel- 
ling the chorus of nature’s anthem, or mur- 
muring a strain more soft than the A®olian 
harp ;—its untrodden pavement set in mot- 
ley mosaic of gold, iron and bones ;—its bo- 
som unmarred by time, whose secrets 


—** none went and came again to tell ;” 


its dark, unfathomed sepulchres, which hold 
the form of many a beloved one ;—its sub- 
limity—its indestructibility—its vast expan- 
sion. Venerable patriarch! thou art the 
earth’s elder brother, born alone when nought 
save God existed; rolling on in thy solitude, 
thou wast the first that hailed the birth of 
time. As thou wast, so thou art—unchange- 
able as thy Creator—sweeping around this 
globe, the uniting band and benefactor of 
the whole. Thou didst cradle the ak of 
Noah, and thou still cradlest the frigate and 
the fisherman’s canoe ;—thy tides came and 
went along the same shores which they now 
love to revisit ;—the beauty of thy waves 
still remains as of old, inimitable. There, 
too, is thy Mediterranean, with all the my- 
thological associations connected with it by 
the ancients. Here it was that Agamem- 
non, with his retinue of kings and princes, 
sailed to Troy. The Lemnian now steers 
his log-hollowed canoe over the same waters, 
where came, with high hopes, to gather 
deathless laurels, Diomed, Nestor, Ajax, U- 
lysses ‘the wise,’ and Menclaus, ‘loved of 
Mars.’ By the same billows which now 
roll sluggishly along the shore, Achilles 
‘walked, and mused, and nursed his ire’ 
against the sonof Atreus. Its bosom, beau- 
tiful as the sky above it, whose waters are 
rarely ruffled, and over which the tempest 
seldom howls, was the birth-place of the 


while deep, deep below were their crystal- 
line grottoes. Reader, dost thou love the 
sea 7—Pardon, then, this rhapsody.— Yale 
Literary Magazine. 





From the New.Yorker, 
LADY JANE GREY. 

‘So early wise.’ 
Lady fair! where lingerest thou? 
Hear’st thou not ?-—they call thee now; 
Thy father’s park is filled to-day 
With noble lords and ladies gay ; 
A princely band, with horn and spear, 
Are out to hunt the fallow deer. 
Put on thy graceful green array, 
And hie thee to the chase away : 
Lord Guilford Dudley waits below— 
Lady, close thy book and go! 


What bendest thou still o’er that page 7 
Can it thy woman thoughts engage ? 

Is’t ancient Plato’s classic lore 

Thine eager eye doth thus devour 7 
Well may old Roger Ascham smile 

To see thee sit amid that pile 

Of musty tomes, and graviey ask 

Which study next must be thy task : 
Sure he pierced futurity 

When he bade thee scorn Earth’s vanity. 


Lady fair! go forth tonight— 

The royal halls are hung with light ; 
Quick don the gorgeous robe of state— 
Northumberland will on thee wait ; 
Wreathe the crown-jewels on thy brow, 
And deck with pearls thy neck of snow ; 
Now fasten down this diamond zone— 
So—there thou’rt ready, lovely one! 
Queen Mary bids thee to her feast— 
Lady mingle with the rest. 


What! trembl uu? nay, turn not pale— 
Let not thy lofty courage fail ; 

See Engiand’s proudest chivalry 

Wait at thy feet to bend the knee— 

To raise thee to the Tudor’s throne— 

Their duty and their hearts thy own! 

Even haughty Mary boweth low, 

And offereth thee her loyal vow ; 

Noble and prince thy claim have owned— 

Lo, there thou standest crowned and throned f 


The tower—-a cell in you grey tower— 
Is the price*of Edward’s fatal cower ! 

A bloody doom is on the cast— 

The sentence for thy death hath pass’d! 
Ay, death for one so young and fair! 
And yet thou wear’st no look of care ; 
Still on thy book thine eye is bent, 
Bespeaking wisdom and content : 

Wo that on cold Ambition’s shrine 

Is offered up a mind like thine! 


Come, lady, come! the muffled bell 

Is tolling now thy husband’s knell ! 

Another hour, and there will be 

No earthly care for him or thee ! 

Then go, undimm’d in glory, go, 

With holiness upon thy brow; 

A lot of glittering wretchedness 

Is well exchanged for endless bliss : 

Thou reck’st no more the world’s stern breath— 

Joy to thee, peerless bride of Death! STELLA. 
Mlinois, April, 1837. 





Soctat Love.—Nothing is of so much im- 
portance as that the members of a family 
should cultivate social friendship. Let them 
seck amusement in each other’s society.— 
Let each one impart what little of happi-~ 
ness he may from the steres of his own 
mind. Thus shall he improve the sources 
of his own happiness while he adds to that 
of those around him. It “is the element of 
our nature to make others happy by our kind 





‘queen of beauty.’ Beneath its billows 
sported the Tritons, Mermaids, and Syrens;' 


acts, which warm and purify the affections 
of the heart. . 
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SKETCH FROM A PORTRIAT GALLERY 
DR. CLEAVER. 

The physiognomy of this petonn did 
not exhibit any of the milk of human kind- 
ness; or, if ever such a benign fluid had cir- 
culated in his veins, it had been curdled 
by the rennet of early disappointment in 
every young hope. The features were stern 
and inflexible—cast-iron, moulded by phi- 
losophy ; a cynic smile portrayed contempt 
of world, or rather of society, such as 
it then was, is, and most probably ever will 
be. Yet his rubicund cheeks and vinous 
nose proclaimed that he was fond of the 
good things of this ea pone globe; and 
few men, when he had acquired wealth, 
enjoyed life and its luxuries with greater 
zeal than he did. His maxim was founded 
on what he would call the whole duty of 
man; which was, to keep what we get, and 
to get all we can. ° 
. Edward Cleaver was born in that class 
of human beings denominated paupers.— 
He was ushered into life a burden on the 
parish in which he had been found, at the 
door of a butcher of the name of Cleaver, 
(whose patronymic was generously bestow- 
ed on him,) in a condition as natural as 
his birth. Cleaver was a man of a serious 
way of thinking; and fearing that the ado 
tion of an orphan infant might asperse his 
sanctimonious character, and thereby injure 
his trade, very properly sent the child to the 

tish officers. ‘These worthies would wil- 
lingiy have made him patronise the thing; 
but he had evidence of its having been found 
abandoned in the street. 

Whether a burden be efffied by a body 
corporate or an individual, itis nevertheless 
az obnoxious incumbrance, of which the 
bearer is anxious to rid himself as soon as 
he can; and therefore, maugre the puling 
and mawkish cant of some would-be phi- 
lanthropie seribblers, a parish has just the 
same right to grumble at a burthen, and 
cast it off as feasibly as may be, as a_hod- 
bearer to relieve himself of his load, a don- 
key of his panniers, or a nurse-maid of a 
squalling and ponderous brat. There- 
fore, overseers. are perfectly justifiable in 
having recourse to all the industrious meth- 
ods that sound political economy can sug- 
gestto shake off the taxation imposed upon 
their parishioners by providence and vice. 
However, all their ingenuity could not pre- 
vent the growth of Ned Cleaver, who at- 
tained the age of seven, illustrating the fact, 
that vital air can support the functions of 
life with the aid of but little sustenance; 
and the imp was so hale and hearty, that 
they thought him ‘ragged and tough’ enough 
for any thing, and sent him to sea. ; 

To relate his mishaps as a cabin-boy on 
board a collier would filla volume. Suffice 
itto say, the lad was naturally stubborn, 
and would not be persuaded that he was 
created to work without sufficient food, and 
get thrashed in lieu of wages ; and finding, 
touse the old joke, that although he was 
bred to the sea, the sea was not bread to 
him, he decamped at Plymouth, and joined 
a company of strolling tumblers, hurdy-gur- 


dv players, and mountebanks, that were, 
Vv players, : 


travelling about the country. 

Ned had now attained his sixteenth year, 
and had perfected himself, in foreeastle and 
caboose, in various accomplishments ; he 
could sing a slang song, chop his jaws in 
various modulations, was a very Moscheles 
on the salt-box, dance a hornpipe, mimick- 
ed all sorts of infirmities, 
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the most horrible faces, that would so dis- 
figure him that no one could recognise his 
natural features, which were uncommonly 
handsome—so much so, indeed, that he be- 
came a great favorite of the ladies of the 
company ; but although he ruled the roast 
with the fair sex, he was scurvily basted 
upon every trivial occasion by the gentle- 
men performers, and was therefore not 
much better off, on land, than when at sea 
he was flogged up aloft to reef, or flogged 
down to the salutary exercise of the holy 
stone, which would teach the most impious 
chapto pray. Cleaver, therefore, betook 
himselfto his lower extremities in the neigh- 
borhood of London ; and once more a filius 
popult, threw himself in the tide of our pop- 
ulation in search of work and food. For 
several days he strayed about this wealthy 
metropolis, and was well-nigh proving the 
veracity of those sapient legislators who 
maintain that such vagabonds have no bu- 
siness to live :—which is indeed a truism.— 
Happily for our young vagrant, he one night 
fell in with adrunken old man who was en- 
deavoring to chalk upon the walls, in gigan- 
tic letters, the name of a celebrated physi- 
cian. It immediateely occurred to Master 
Ned that, if he sould, afford assistance to 
the staggering artist, he, in return, might 
afford him some relief. It was a providen- 
tial inspiration. Ned helped his new-made 
accequaintance to what he termed his boo- 
zing ken, (a pot-house lodging,) where he 
was feasted with a blow-out of what his 
patron called ‘ grub and bub,’ (Anglice vict- 
‘uals and drink ;) and, after enjoying a de- 
licious night’s rest in an Irish ‘ dry lodging’ 
‘upon wet straw, he was admitted as an as- 
| sistant in the chalking line, at sixpence per 
| diem. His master, who when sober could 
| not read, would oftentimes make sad mis- 
| takes when he was, in every sense of the 
| denomination, a ‘knight of the brush and 
| broom,’ which in the language of the holy 
| land, meaneth ‘in the wind;’ and our ap- 
| prentice soon became an indispensable as- 
; sistant, since his master could carn six shil- 
lings a day, and get as drunk as a lord, by 
| paying him sixpence out of his salary.— 
Now, although our youth was not ungrate- 
ful, yet he was ambitious, and Ire could not 
see the reason why sucha disproportion in 
the wages of labor should exist. He one 
| morning took it into his head to work on his 
| own bottom, and therefore presented him- 
self to his chiefemployer, a Dr. Doall, with 
the abominable intention of basely under 
mining his benefactor at half-price. 
Doall was much pleased with his appear- 
ance and his eandor, but still more with his 
| proposal; and Ned was forthwith taken in- 
to hisservice. Tis occupation merely con- 
sisted in cleaning the whole house, answer- 
_ Ing the door, running errands, helping to cook 
the dinner, serving at table, pounding med- 
icines, washing dishes, scouring knives and 
| forks, and. blacking shoes,‘ mooning about 
the streets at night chalking his master’s 
name; and during his leisure moments he 
was advised to study physic, and wash ont 
phials and gallipots:—for which services he 
Was put upon board wages, at the rate of 
| ninepence per diem. All these duties he 
fulfilled mos¢ cheerfully, for he had an_in- 
centive to his labors. Nextto good living— 
When he could get it—Cleaver was a warm 
adinirer of the fair sex, even when hungry ; 
and when beauty drank to him with her 
eyes, he would have pledged her in small 
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Doall had a daughter—an only child; she 
was remarkable for her beauty, and no less 
recommendable by her accomplishments.— 
She was ever engaged in reading novels 
and plays, could strum upon the guitar, and 
all day long was either singing or spouting: 
Our apprentice looked upon her as the par- 
agon of all lovliness. If he admired her, 
he soon perceived that his youth, his inno- 
cence, and perhaps his gcod figure, had pro- 
duced a favorable impression on the maiden. 
A conversation with her father confirmed 
the surmises of vanity, when he overheard 
her sweet voice admitting that he was a 
‘monstrous nice’ young fellow, and impress- 
ing upon her father the propriety of giving 
him decent clothes, and making him look 
like a gentleman. 

This conversation had the ‘desired ef- 
fect.’ Ned was sent to suit himself in Mon- 
mouth street, cookey allowed him to dip his 
crust in the dripping-pan on roasting days, 
and, although on board wages, Emmelina, 
the doctor’s lovely daughter, permitted him 
a fair run of his teeth when her father was 
out. As the cook was often junketing with 
her lover, the sexton of the parish, she did 
not grudge him these little advantages. 

One morning, just as he had come home 
from chalking, the doctor called him, and 
bidding him be seated, (a most unexpected 
honor, which nearly drove the lad out of his 
senses, ) he.informed him that he was high- 
ly satisfied with his conduct, would hence- 
forth allow four pounds a year wages, and 
pay him by the job for other services, which 
were to commence by his ‘doing fits ; so 
taying he gave him a treatise on epilepsy, 
and bidding him study the symptoms, he left 
him, slipping half-a-crown into his hand. 

The enchanted Cleaver was not long in 

understanding the doctor’s intentions, and 
sedulously applied himself to accquire the 
means of qualifying himself for his novel 
occupation; although he was rather stag- 
gered when he read the following :—* The 
patient falls down without any previous no- 
tice, his eyes are so distorted that only the 
whites of them are to be seen, his fists are 
clenched, he foams at the mouth, thrusts 
out his tongue, and his body and limbs are 
agitated and convulsed. After a contin-~ 
uence of this terrific state, the symptoms 
gradually abate; but the patient continues 
looking wildly and vaecantly around him, 
perfectly unconscious of what has passed.” 
Cleaver immediately proceeded to make the 
most awful faces in his looking-glass, till he 
actually frightened himself into the belief 
that a real fit was coming on. Delighted 
with his attempt, nosooner had Doall re- 
turned, than Cleaver fell down in the hall, 
in all the fearful distortions of an epileptic. 
“Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the doctor; 
“ admirable !—excellent!” 
* Delicious !—wonderful !—he’s very ar- 
tist! Oh, what a tragedian he would 
make! exelaimed the daughter; “ how 
charmingly he would die! 

‘Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood iscold— 
Thou hast no speculatien in those eyes!’ ”” 

“Pll be d—dif he hasn’t; though!” re- 
plied Doall; “and if this chap does not 
make his way in the world, Dll swallow a 
peck of my own anti-omnibus pills. Now 
mutter away, my boy—more foam, more 
foam—that’s it!—now for a_ kick—that’s 
your sort !—clench your fists—capital ! cap- 

ital! Now, my fine fellow, get up, and I'll 
|, renovate you with some of my cardiac anti- 
| nervous balm ;’ and so saying, he took out 
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| apm ecemseteeny eaten reeset eet the earn nner 
ef his closet a small bottle which contained 
the aforesaid liquor, which was neither more 
nor less than @ dtamifor ladies who dared 
mot indulge in more vulgar potations, and 
which I afterwards found was composed of 
cherry-bounce, Curacoa, Cayenne pepper, 
ginger, and some other drug of a most stim- 
ulating nature, which once recommended a 
certain holy man to a certain great person- 
age;—a fact which may be now noticed, 
since both parties are now in the Elysian 
Fields. 

It was now settled that on the following 
day, at four o'clock, Cleaver was to fall 
down ina fitin Albemarle street, at the door 
of afashionable family-hotel, the doctor dri- 
ving past atthe very time. Ina moment 
he had collected a crowd arcundhim. One 
exclaimed—“ T he fellow is drunk !”—anoth- 
er bystander maintained it was apoplexy ; 
a second, epilepsy ; and an old woman _as- 
sured the group that is was catalepsy. The 
jad’s face was sprinkled with kennel-water, 
harts-horn charitably applied to his nostrils, 
and a stick humanely crammed between 
his teeth for fear he should bite his tongue. 
On a sudden, and to his infinite satisfaction, 
Doall jumped out of job-fly, and, after look- 
ing at the patient for a moment, observed 
that it was ‘an attack of the idiopathic ep- 
ilepsy, arising ftom a determination of the 
sanguineous system to the encephalon.’— 
This learned illustratien proclaimed the man 
of science, and every one made way for 
him with becoming respect. Our AZscula- 
pius then took out a small phial from his 
pocket, and, pouring two or three drops into 
Ned’s foaming mouth, he added—* These 
drops are infallible in recovering people 
from all sorts of sympathetic, symptomatic, 
and idiopathic attacks ;” when Cleaver im- 
mediately opened his eyes, looked around 
him with a vacant stare, to the great amaze- 
ment of every one present, and in a stutter- 
ing voice, asked where he was. The doc- 
tor generously told him where he lived in a 
Joud and audible manner, gave him half-a- 
crown, and was about ascending his pill- 
box, after bidding him call upon him in a 
day ortwo, whena servant in a splendid liv- 
ery stepped iorward from the hotel, and in- 
formed him that Lady Coverly wished to 
sec him. He was immediately ushered in- 
to the presence of a superannuated coun- 
tess, just arrived from the country. 

“My dear sir!” she exclaimed, “I am 
positively the most fortunate woman in the 
world, to have thus accidentally met with 
such a prodigy. I witnessed your wonder- 
ful cure upon that poor creature, and | must 
absolutely get you to see my daughter Virgy. 
All the physicians in town have attended 
her, and I do deelare I think they have done 
her more harm than good. When I.ord 
Coverly arrives with Lady Virginia, Virgy 
shall see you immediately, 1 declare she 
must.” 

Doall bowed obsequiously, tendered his 
address, and, slipping half a guinea into the 
footman’s hand, drove off, not without hav- 
ing heard the servant proclaim to all around, 
that “ he was the cleverest man in Lunnun 
and beat out all other doctors by chalks ;” 
the fellow being little aware at the ume that 
his vulgar expression was so applicable. 

The doctor was fortunate. Lady Virgin- 
ja, a nervous, romantic, fidget, had been re- 
duced by bleeding, starving und other ex- 
pedients, to ‘linger long;? and ina short 
time Doall, having discovered that she was 


ed doses of his ‘cardiac anti-nervous balm.’ 
His prescription effected a perfect cure. 

Cleaver was now in great favor, and every 
day proved to him that the doctor’s daugh- 
ter’s partiality was assuming a more affec- 
tionate character. One morning he was 
pounding some combustible drugs in a mor- 
tar, when Emmelina familiarly entered into 
conversation with him. After having asked 
him various questions about his parentage, 
when she heard that he was an orphan, she 
expressed great sympathy. She then re- 
verted to her favorite topic, the drama; and 
asked him if he often went to the play ? 

“ Only once, Miss, he replied. 

“ And what was the Air, enin : 

“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

“ Delightful piece! How did you like the 
garden scene, Edward ? 

* See how she leans her cheek upon that hand! 
O that L were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek !” 
and tell me Edward,” she continued with 
great emotion, “did you not weep?” 

“ Oh, bitterly !” he sighed, “ bitterly !” 

‘‘I’m sure you did. When he takes the 
deadly nomia, and says, 

‘Here’s to my love! Ob, true apothecary, 

Thy drugs are quick, Thus with a kiss—die!” 

Unfortunately the enraptured girl suited 
her action to the words, and imitating Ro- 
meo casting from him the fatal phial, she 
seized a bottle of some diabolical ingredient 
and threw~it into the mortar. A tremend- 
ous detonation followed, blowing up the 
stuff Cleaver was pounding, singeing all his 
hair, and burning his face. 

Emmelina’s terror at this accident was as 
great as the pain it had inflicted; and 
Cleaver was bellowing, and stamping, and 
kicking, when fortunatyly Doall came in.— 
The poor sufferer expected some immediate 
relief from his skill, but was amazed to see 
him draw back with looks of admiration, 
and exclain—“beautiful, by Jupiter !—beau- 
tiful! Oh, what a thought !—what a grand 
idea !—beautiful?” 

Emmelina entreated him to dress Ned’s 
scalds, which he set about doing with hesi- 
tation, ever and anon stepping back to gaze 
upon him with delight; and, having applied 
some ointment to his face, he thus pro- 
ceeded: 

“ Edward, my boy, I love you—I admire 
you; your feats have worked wonders, and 
i have now to put your skill to another trial. 


tune. I must send you on an important 
mission. You must know that the very in- 
gredients you were palverising were for the 


which infallably cures carbuncly noses.— 
When I say cures, | mean white-washing 
them, that they may break out again as ex- 
travagantly as they choose in other hands. 
Now, the eldest son of Lord Doodly has a 


nose !—like—like—” 
“ A will-o’-the-wisp,” exclaimed his 
daughter. 

“A most appropriate simile,” rejoined 
the doctor. ‘“ Well, Edward, see here: his 
conk is nothing to the one you shall wear :” 
and so saying,de drew forth froma drawer 
a most horrible snout of wax, mgeniously 
fixed upon leather; and, applying it to the 
lyouth’s face, he was actually struck with 





The accident that has just blown you up has | 
admirably suited you for my purpose. 1) 
shall—what do I say 2— we shall make a for- | 


preparation of a remedy of my invention, | 


nose that ] must have hold of; oh, such a/ 


| master’s. 


| horror when he beheld himself in the glass. | 





. 


out in raptures—“ Admirable! The scalds 


on your face will add to the beauty of your 
countenance.” 

It was arranged that on the following day, 
Cleaver was to start by the stage for South: 
amton where Lord Doodly and his son 
resided. He was there to sport his awft 
nose in churches, theatres, and i-pe walks, 
until the whole town should call him “the 
wretch with the horrible nose?’ According 
to agreement, after a tender farewell scene 
with Emmelina, he proceeded on his jour- 
ney ; but as he was stepping into the coach 
at the Golden Cross, a lady with a child. 
upon her lap shrieked out most vehemently, - 
exclaiming—“Coach! guard! coach! let 
me out Te me out! I will not travel if 
that there gentiman comes in, with his nose.” 

“What! ma’am,” replied the coachmat 
“you would not have the gemman travel 
without his snorter to accommodate you?” 

“Oh! I shall faint!—I will faint! Oh, sir, 
take that nose away !” 

, piles bagan to wink and blink most aw- 
u 
Tet me out !—let me out! Oh Lord! 

where could a man get such a nose ?” 

Cleaver artendoe. to suffer most cruelly; 
and clapped his handkerchief to his face, in 
apparent agony. 

“It’s not a nose,” exclaimed agaunt East 
Indian in acorner, just awaking from a 
doze; “it’s more like the proboscis of @ 
rhinoceros; it is a disease which we call in 
Bengal an elephantiasis; and, egad! I'll 
get out of the coach also, for it’s the most 
d—nable disorder next to leprosy.” . 
_ “ Oh, gracious rieked the lady, rusii, 
ing out; “my darling infant has caught } f 
my Tommy—my jewel will have an ele: 
phant’s nose!” ; 

“It’s ashame,” exclaimed the nabob.— 
“Vl complain to the proprietors. One might 
as well travel with the plague, and go to 
bed with the cholera morbus. Let me out, 

coachey ! Ict me out this instant!” : 
| Coachey now began to apprehend the 
consequences of a complaint ra a person 
of much weight in Southamton, and polite- 
ly begged of Cleaver to take an out side 
j seat. The travellers on the top of the coach 
| were as much terrified as the insides ones; 
and Cleaver was forced to sit on the box 
nextto the driver, who sported an enormiow 
mangle-wurzel of his own, and setine 
/much amused with the terrors of his pas- 
sengers. 
Cleaver’s expedition was most prosper- 
ous. He terrified gipsy parties of Netly, 
| shocked the members of the Yatéh Cia, 
| interrupted the sketches of tourist, and kept 
| High street, above and below bar, in a state 
| of constant consternation, after having beem 
refused admittance into half of the hotels. 
| The very parish beadles seemed to have an 
eye to his nose. In short, the Strasburg 
| burghers had not been more terrified with 
| the sneezer of Ham Kenbergin’s traveller, 


| 
| than were the good people of Southamton 


| 








| with that of their visitor. 

| Having thus brot’ his snout into notorie- 
| ty, he returned to town on a day when he 
, had discovered that Lord Doodly’s butler 
| Was going up. The conversation naturally 
| fell upon noses, as the butler declared that 
| he never in all his born days had seen such 
| a pair of nozzles as Cleaver’s and his young 
Our adventurer then informed 
him that there was only one doctor upon 
eaith who could cure such a terrific disease, 


in love, recommended marriage, with repeat-|| Emmelina shiieked, and her father roared , and him he was going upto consylt, His 
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fellow traveller of course observed, that if 
he could cure Ais scent-box, he could cure 
any thing ; and Cleaver promised him, over 
a vem. | of ale, to let him hear from him 
if he was so. fortunate asto get rid of his 
distressing disorder. a 
Two months after, aloud ringing an- 
nounced a stranger at the gate of Doodly 
Hall. It was Cleaver, with his natuiai fa- 
cial handle, asking forthe butler. Overjoy- 
ed at adiscovery so acceptable to his mas- 
ter, who, in return for his services, might be 
disposed to overlook his spoliations with 
more indulgence, Cleaver was introduced 
by him to the family, who all recolected his 
former frightful apperence. Cord impy, 
the heir of the title and estate, was forth- 
with sent to London to be placed under 
Doall’s care. A gain he had the good for- 
tune to relieve him, and his fame had spread 
far and near, ere the na:al conflagration 
broke out again with redoubled virulence. 
Cleaver’s services were soon requited by 
the hand of Emmelina, and a partnership 
in the ‘board. He gradually acquired a 
smattering of medical knowledge; and be- 
ing well aware that affable manners bring 
on conversation, and conversation tends to 
draw out ignorance, he very wisely assu- 
med a haughty, and at times a brutal man- 
ner: making it arule never to answer a 
question, and requesting his patients to hold 
their tongues when they presumed to tres- 
ass on their ailments. His unmannerly 
Behavior was called frankness, his silence 
erudition, and his insolence independence. 
He thus became one of the wealthiest 
quacks in London. Hisgromantic Emme- 
lian for some time renal him most mis- 
erable; but, fortunately for him, she one 
night set fire to the honse while performing 
‘ Devil to pay’ in her private theatricals, and 
was duly consumed with the premisis.— 
With his usual good luck, they had been 
insured for three time their value; and the 
doctor was enabled to move to a more fash- 
ionable part of the West End, with the ad- 
ditional puff of a fire, a burnt wife, and a 
disconsolate husband. * * * * * 





A TALE OF TIGHT BOOTS. 
AN AUTHENTIC PRAGMENT FROM AN UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 

“What! How’s this! I told you to make 
one of my boots larger thant’ other; ’stead 
o’ that, Pm blowed if you hav n’t made one 
SMALLER than t’ other! Whata hass you 
must be, to be sure !’— The Incensed Cock- 
ney. 

The great Homer did not think it unwor- 
thy his muse to sing of boots; why then 
should not I write of them? maids 5 as I 
have a tale to tell, which if carefully perused 
will, (“though I say it, who ought not to 
say it, still I do say it,”) tend to the edifica- 
tion of the reader. Ihave called my story, 
“A Tale of Tight Boots,” hoping that when 
he should see that it concerned his under- 
standing, he would understand the necessi- 
ty of regarding it attentively. 

The scene of my story is the goodly city 
of Boston; the time, May, 1836, jo 
bisext‘le, o1 leap-year.” Business and pleas - 
ure had led me to town—alas! I made it a 
“bad business,” and my pleasure ended in 
pain. I established myself at the Tremont, 
= began to lock round for adventures. 

ap—tap—tap ! 

= Cound ne s 

‘A note, Sir.” 

“Mr. Wl 


company at dinner to-day. at two o'clock preevisely 





requests the pleasure of Mr. ———’s 


Mr. H—— was an old and much loved 
friend; of course I accepted. I learned that 
there was to be a large company, and what 
was of more consequence to me, that Miss 
L——, whom I had addressed for the last 
six months, was to be there. No one will 
think it strange, then, if I devoted more 
than usual attention to my toilet. Finding 
that the style of my boots wasa little passee 
I resolved to treat myself to new ones.— 
The shop of the artizan who kept the “ crack 
article” was not far off, and thither I betook 
myself. Having selected a pair which 
came near the beau ideal of a boot, in my 
mind’s eye, I proceeded to try them on. 

* A little too tight on the instep,” said I, 
after I had fairly succeeded in drawing them 


on. 

“Bout right, Sir,” said the man of boots 
rubbing his hand over the place indicated ; 
“they'll give a little ; fashionable cut, Sir; 
make ’em all so now; fine foot, Sir, yours, 
to fit a boot to; high in the instep—hollow 
here. They look well, Sir.” 

The last part of the man’s argument, or 
rather gab, had the desired effect. He had 
assailed me in a tender point—almost the 
only one I believe, in which it was possible 
for him or any other person to flatter me.— 
My better judgment and understanding 
were overcome, I kept the boots. 


Having made my toilet, and put on my 
future tormenters, I set out for the residence 
of my friend. The arrival, salutations, an- 
nouncement of dinner, etc., are matters of 
course—soI let them pass. In due time, 
I found myself walking into the salon de 
manger, with Miss L—— on my arm. A 
moment more, and I was seated at the table 
beside her. I did the duties that fell to me; 
said to my companion every pretty thing I 
could think of; sent her plate for some tur- 
key; carved a chicken that stood before me 
and offered the wing to the lady opposite ; 
drank wine with my hostess, and procured 
some tongue for a lady on my left, who had 
no gentleman to take care of her. By the 
way, I wish she had eaten her own, consid- 
ering the use she afterward made of it. In 
fine, my mind was so completely occupied 
by the pleasures of my situation, the few 
good things I said to my companion, and 
the many she said to me, that I was uncon- 
scious of the curse that from the first had 
been developing itself. 

Soon, however, I became aware that 
something prevented my being perfectly 
happy. I felt as one who, in the midst 
of a delightful dream, is assailed by a bed- 
bug—made conscious, merely that there is 
some draw-back to his pleasure—something 
that prevents his giving himself entirely up 
to that perfect bliss which seems to beckon 
him to itsembrace. A few moments more, 
and I was fully aroused. I found the instep 
of my right foot in a state of open rebellion 
against the strictures that had been laid 


close confinement. In truth, there was 
good reason ; for the instep was the seat of 
intense pain. I drew it under my chair; 
but no rest for it was there. I thrust it back 
to its first place ; stillits anguish was unaba- 
ted. In spite of myself, [1 became silent, 
and a shade passed over my face. The 
uick eye of my companion detected it, and 
caring she had said something that had 
wounded me, began, with a kindness pecu- 
liar to herself, to apply a healing balsam.— 





She had been speaking ofan article in a late 


upon it, and particularly against the act of|| P 





—————_ 
number of the Knickerbocker, and, in fact, 
commenting upon it with much severity.— 
The thought seemed to flash on her mind 
that I was in some way interested—the au- 
thor, perhaps, or a friend to the author — 
She passed to commendation. “ There 
were, notwithstanding, fine traits in the 
piece; redeeming qualities in spite of its 
imperfections. There was evidence of 
much talent—talent not all put forth,” ete.— 
Dear girl! she mistook my disease. It was 
not my vanity that was wounded. My van- 
ity was wounding me.* To gratify it, I 
had put on the tight boots; and now, like 
an undisciplined urchin, it had become the 
tormentor of its too paver pase parent. 

At this moment, my Newfoundland dog, 
which, it seems, had followed my steps, and 
waited patiently at the door, amusing him- 
self by calculating, from the doctrine of 
chances, the probability of his being admit- 
ted, took advantage of am opening made by 
the egress of one of the servants and walked 
into the room. Remembering that he had 
not been regularly invited, and alittle doubs- 
ful as to his reception, he came slowly for- 
ward, with his tail rather under the hor- 
izontal, his nose thrust forward to catch 
the first intimation of my presence, and 
eyes upturned, glancing from one to another 
of the company, to see how he was to be re- 
ceived. He made a slight smelling halt at 
each guest, until he came to my chair.— 
Finding that he had reached the object of 
his search, he without farther ceremony 
seated himself on his haunches beside me, 
wagged his tail back and forward on the 
carpet, and looked up in my face with an 
expression of much dignity, mingled with a 
slight twinkle of self-congratulatlon, which 
seemed to say: “So then, I have got along 
in the right time ?” 

Iwas so much oecupied with my own 
sufferings, that I could scarcely be civil to 
the fair creature at my side; it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that I gave little heed to 
the dumb beast at my feet, however express- 
ively he might invite me with his eyes.— 
Poor Rover! had he known my situation 
he would never have “done the deed” he 
did. I knew the kindness of his disposition 
—but the truth must be told, After waiting 
several minutes, and eliciting no glance 
from his master, he raised his heavy foot, 
and | pea it impressively on mine, It 
rested on the very spot! It was not in hu- 
man nature to bear this unmoved. I with- 
drew the distressed member, with a convul- 
sive twitch, which brought my knee in con- 
tact with the table with so much violence 
that the attention of the whole company was 
drawn on me, just in time to see the con- 
tents of my wine glass emptied into my 
piste, and that of my companion into her 
ap. Kind girl! Sheexhibited no emotion 
but slightly and unseen by the company 
shook off the wine, and continued her con- 
— as if nothing unpleasant had taken 

ace. 
_ Overwhelmed with mortification, I found 
it impossible, with all the efforts I could 
make, to recover my self-possession. I] 
could only reply in monosyllables to her re- 
marks; and, save when he addressed me, 
I was silent in spite of myself. She touch- 

*“ APOPLEXY—Ticut Boors.--A physician of New 


York says, that he has recently attended four cases of 
apoplexy, caused by wearing tight boots. Many 2 


grown-up man is now grieving over the effects of this 
folly of his dandyism in earlier years. Corns, toes 
cramped ina heap, and tenderness of the whole foot, 


are the penalty whieh manhood has to pay for this sin 
of youth.” . 
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ed on various subjects which had usually 
interested me, in the hope of withdrawing 
me from the remembrance of the accident; 
but finding her efforts vain, she adopted an- 
other course, and asked me, in a counter- 
feited tone of censure, when she was to 
have the lap-dog I had promised to procure 
for her several days before. The word 
“dog” was all that traversed the passage 
to my mind, so thickly was that passage 
crowded with keenremembrances. Think- 
ing of my own Newfoundland, I replied, 
fiercely; “He dies to-morrow!” Startled 
at the usual tone, my fairest companion 
cast on me a glance of surprise, almost of 
fear. A tear shone in hereye, and she was 
silent. 

At last the time of leaving the table came 
—-oh, moment to me most welcome! It 
seemed to me that we had sat an age at the 
board; but at the last, my corporeal had 
been forgotten in my mental pain. 

If the reader has any bowels of compas- 
sion, he is now hoping that my troubles ase 
over; that I shall go quietly home, take off 
the offending boot, enclose my foot in an 
easy slipper, and then, in the evening, with 
an old boot well polished, pay my respects 
to my mistress—explain all—receive her 
forgiveness, and be again happy. Would 
it were so! But let me not anticipate. 

Before we sat down to dinner, it had been 
arranged, that we—that is, my friend, wife; 
and sister, myself and Miss L—, should 
go to the theatre in the evening, to hear, or 
rather see a celebrated little French actress 
whose star was then inthe ascendant. I 
had no time to make new arrangements; 
for when we rose from the table, it was 
even then time to set forth. ‘The fresh air 
and the lively conversation of my friends 
nearly restored me to myself; so that when 
we took possession of our box, I was com- 
fortable both in body and mind. But for my 
foot there was no permanent peace. There 
was but a temporary truce with pain. I 
had not been seated ten minutes,*before the 
enemy returned, reinforced. I soon felt 
that to endure until the play was over, would 
be utterly beyond my power. There was 
but one course to pursue. I silently slipped 
my foot from the boot, and sitting close to 
my companion, succeeded—thanks to the 
ample folds of her cloak!—in securing my 
white stockings from observation. The 
acting was superb—my foot was at ease— 
iny companion agreeable—and I quite forgot 
that I was bootless. 


The last act was closed, and the curtain 
fell. My friends immediately left the box. 
Mr. H offered an arm each to his wife 
and sister, and you would not expect 
a lady to wait for her beau!—-Miss L—— 
walked with them, but not without “a lin- 
gering look behind.” The instant they 
were out of the box, I seized my boot, and 
attempted to thrust my foot into it; but it 
had swollen, and the first effort cost me ex- 
eruciating pain; yet this I did not regard. 
But all my efforts were vain. I could as 
easily have thrust an alderman through a 
key-hole. I seized my pen-knife, and split 
the offending boot nearly from top to toe.— 
Then planting my foot on the sole, I tied 
the string of my drawers tightly around the 
leg, and rushed through the crowd. In m 
haste, I well nigh overturned a fat old lady, 
who was leaning on her son’s arm. The 








eld woman cried, “Oh Lord!” and the! 





outh, in ire, muttered an oath, and raised 
his cane; but I was too quick for him. I 
reached the door, amid the screams of the 
ladies, the deep, though for the most part 
unspoken curses of the men, and the cry ot 
“seize him!” from the police officers. But 
my friends and betrothed, where were they ? 
Lost in the crowd, or shut up in some of 
the carriages that were pressing around the 
door? I saw at once that all search was 
useless.. I waited until nearly all had left 
the house, and then slowly and sadly took 
my way to my hotel. I went to bed; but 
the visions of the day were present to my 
waking thoughts, or haunted :ny short and 
troubled slumbers. How often, between 
sleep and awake, did I long for the boots, 
and envy the comfortable estate of their free 
and easy wearer. so felicitously described 
by the author of “ Boots, a Slipshodical 

yyric,” in an early number of this Maga- 
zine. 





“ What sprawling heels! 

And holes are cut anigh the spreading toes, 

Asifthe ponderous feet in that wide space 

Had still been ‘ cabined, cribbed,’ and wanted room, 

Or else, that doleful crops of pedal maize, 

Called by the vulgar corns, had flourished there. 

I see the wearer plainly. In public haunts 

He of his self-deportment takes no heed, 

And spitteth evermore. His lips are scaled 

And juicy, like wind-beparched mouth 

Of ichthyophagous Kamschatkadale ; and oft, 

With three sheets in the wind, in upper tier 

Midst mirthful Cyprians, he puts his feet 

Over the box’s front, and leaning back, 

Guffaws and swears, like privateer at sea, 

Until the pitlings from beneath, exclaim, 

‘Boots! ‘Trollope!’ and he straightway draws them in.” 
When I reng in the morning, the waiter 

brought a note. The address was “pleas- 

ingly familiar” to me. I broke the seal and 

read: 
“ Miss L—— will be excused from her engagement to 


ride with Mr. D—— to-day. Mr. D may spare him- 
self the trouble of calling to inquire the reason.” 


And he did! . D. 





WASHINGTON. 

We extract the following letter from Gen. 
Washington to La Fayette on his resigna- 
tion of the Presidency of the United States, 
from the Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
Manuscripts, of Gen. La Fayette, recently 
pament by his family. The sentiments 

reathed by this great and good man, finely 
contrast the peaceful quietude of retirement, 
with the watchful days and sleepless nights 
of the camp and the cabinet. These me- 
mentos of olden times, and old fashioned 
feeling and goodness, should be read and 
treasured: 

“Mount Vernon, Feb. 1, 1784. 

“ Atlength, my dear marquis, I am be- 
come a private citizen on the banks of the 
Potomac, under the shadow of my own vine 
and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp, 
and the busy scenes of public life. I am 
pleasing myself with those tranquil enjoy- 
ments of which the soldier, who is ever in 
pursuit of fame; the statesman, whose 
watchful days and sleepless nights are spent 
in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the :uin of other coun- 
tries; as if this globe was insufficient for 
us all; and the courtier, who is always 
watching the countenance of his prince, in 
hopes of catching a gracious smile ; can have 
very little conception. I am not only retir- 
ed from all public employments, but I am 
retiring within myself. I shall beable tore- 
sume the_solitary walk, and tread the paths 
of private life with heart-felt satisfaction 


envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all, and this, my dear friend, is 
the order of my march. I will move gentl 
down the stream of life, until I sleep wit 
my fathers. * * * I thank you mest 
sincerely my dear marquis, for your kind in- 
yitation to your house if I should come to 
Paris: at present, I see but little prospect of 
such a voyage; the deranged situation of 
my private affairs during these few years, 
will not only oblige me to suspend, but per- 
haps forever hinder me from gratifying this 
wish. This not being the case with you, 
come with Madame Lafayette, and view me 
in my domestic walks. I have often told 
you, and I repeat it again, that noman could 
receive you in them with more friendship 
and affection than I should do, in which I 
am sure Mrs. Washington would join me. 
We unite in respectful compliments to your 
lady, and best to the little flock. 

“ With every sentiment of esteem, admi- 
ration, and love, I am, &c.” 





Patestine.—The hills still stand round 
about Jerusalem as they stood in the days of 
Davidand Soloman. ‘The dew fall on Her- 
mon, and the cedar grows on Libanus ; and 
Kishon, thatancient river, draws its stream 
from Tabor, as in the time of old. The 
sea of Galilee still presents the same natu- 
ral accompaniments, the fig-tree springs up 
by the way-side the sycamore spreads its 
branches, and the vines and olives still climb 
the sides of the mountains. The desolatios 
which covered the cities of the plain is not 
less striking at the present hour than when 
Moses with an inspired pen recorded the 
judgment of God ; the swellings of the Jordan 
are not less regular in their rise than when 
the Hebrews first approached its banks; 
and he who goes down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho still incurs the greatest hazard of 
falling among thieves. There is, in fact, 
in the scenery and manners of Palestine, a 
paren that accords well with the ever- 
asting import of historical recotds, and 
which enables us to identify with the ut- 
most readiness the local imagery of every 
great transaction. 





From the Oswego Palladium. 
ON THE NEW LIGHT HOUSE, AT OSWEGO. 
Brilliant lightof glory set 
Gaily shining in the jet, 
Like a star in blacker night, 
Shining on, and still more bright. 


Guiding o’er the troubled sea, 
Bounding hearts that look for thee : 
Hearts that dance with sweet delight, 
Hearts that sigh for thy pure light. 


When the waves are tost on high, 
And the winds around you sigh ; 
When the lightnings skim the deep, 
And the thunders wake from sleep : 


When human hearts beat for fear 
And pity drops the falling tear ; 
When man’s own arm cannot save 
Drowning seamen from the grave: 


Then is the time--nightly star, 

To throw thy radient light afar, 

And thy praise shall ever be 

Sung upon the deep, deep sea. A. 





Gay Banners.—The following pretty lines are froma 
little poem entitled the “Fatherless’’ written by Haynes 
Bayley: 

“Gay banners find gay followers— 
But, from their station hurled, 
The gay forget them, and pursue 





The next that is unfurl’d.” 
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HERODOTUS. — 
Froin Bulwer’s “ Rise and Fall of Athetts.” 

At Thurium Herodotus cyt teeny ass- 
ed the remainder of his life, though wheth- 
er his tomb was built there or in Athens is 
a matter of dispute. These particulars of 
his life, not uninteresting in themselves, 
tend greatly to illustrate the character of 
his writings. Their charm consists in the 
eatnestness of a man who describes coun- 
tries as an eyewitness, and events as one 
accustomed to participate in them. The 
life, the raciness, the vigour of an adventur- 


has none of the refining disquisitions that 
are born of the closet. He paints history 
ratherthan descants on it; he throws the 
colorings of a mind, nnconsciously poetic, 
over all he describes. Nowa soldier—now 
a priest—now a patriot—he is always a po- 
et, if rarely a philosopher. He narrates 
like a witness, unlike Thucydides, who 
sums like a judge. No writer ever made 
so beautiful an application of superstitions 
to truths. His very credulities have a phi- 
losophy of their own; and modern histori- 
ans have acted unwisely in disdaining the 
occasional repetition even of his fables.— 
For if his truths record the events, his fa- 
bles paint the manners and the opinions of 
the trme; and the last fill up the history, of 
which events are only the skeleton. 

To account for his frequentuse of dialogue 
and his dramatic effects of narrative, we 
must remember the tribunal, to which the 
work of Herodotus was subjected. Every 
author, unconsciously to himself, consults 
the tastes of those he addresses. No small 
coterie of scholars, no scrupulous and criti- 
cal inquirers, made the ordeal Herodotus 
underwent. His chronicles were not dis- 
sertations to be coldly pondered over and 
skeptically conned: they were read aloud 
at solemn festivals to listening thousands; 
they were to arrest the curiosity—to amuse 
the impatience—to stir the wonder of a 
lively and motley crowd. Thus the histo-| 
rian imbibed naturally the spirit of the tale-| 
teller. And he was driven to embellish his | 
history with the romantic legend—the aw- 
ful superstition—the gossipanecdote-which | 
yet characterize the storics of the popular | 
and oral fictionists, in the bazars of the} 
Mussulman, or on the sea sands of Sicily. | 
Stillit has been rightly said that a judicious | 
reader is not easily led astray by Herodotus | 
in important particutars. His descriptions | 
of localities, of manners and customs, are | 
singularly correct; and modern travellers | 
can yet trace the vestiges of his fidelity.— | 
As the historian, therefore, was in some, 
measure an orator, so his skill was to be 
manifest in the arts which keep alive the 
attention of an andience. Hence Herodo- |, 
tus continually aims at the picturesque; he 
gives us the very words of his actors, and, 
narrates the secrets of impenetrable pala- 
ces with as much simplicity and earnest- 
nessas if he had been placed behind the 
arras. That it was impossible for the wan- 
dering Haliearnassian to know what Gyges 
said to Candaules, or Artabanus to Xerxes, 
has, perhaps, been too confidently asserted. 
Heeren reminds us, that both by Jewish 
and Grecian writers there is frequent men- 
tion of. the scribes cr seerctaries who con- , 
stantly attended the person cf the Persian | 
monareh—on oceasion of festivals, of, pub- 
lie reviews, and even in the tumult of bat- 
tle; and, with the idolatrous respect in 
which despotism was held, noted down the 
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words that fell from the royal lip. The in- 
genious German then proceeds to show that 
this custom was common to all the Asiatic 
nations. Thus were formed the chronicles 
or archives of the Persians; and by refer- 
ence to these minute and detailed docu- 
ments, Herodotus was enabled to record 
conversations and anecdotes, and preserve 
to us the memoirs of acourt. And though 
this conjecture must be received with cau- 
tion, and to many passages unconnected 
with Persia or the East, cannot be applied, 
it is sufficiently plausible, in some very im- 
portant parts of the history, not to be alto- 
getherdismissed with contempt. 

But it is for another reason that I have 
occasionally udmitted the dialogues of Hero- 
dotus, as well as the superstitious anec- 
dotes current at the day. The truth of his- 
tory consists not only in the relation of e- 
vents, but in preserving the character of 
the people, and depicting the manners of the 
time. Facts, if too nakedly told, may be 
very different from truths, in the impres- 
sion they convey ; and the spirit of Grecian 
history is lost if we do not feel the Greeks 
themselves constantly before us. Thus 
when, asin Herodotus, the agents of events 
converse, every word reported may not have 
been spoken; but what we lose in accura- 
cy of details we more than gain by the fi- 
delity of the whole. We acquire a lively 
and accurate impression of the general 
character—of the thoughts, and the man- 
ners, and the men of the age and the land. 
Itis so also with legends, sparingly used, 
and of which the nature is discernible from 
fact by the most superficial gaze; we more 
sensibly feel that it was the Greeks who 
were engaged at Marathon when we read of 
the dream of Hippias or the apparition of 
Theseus. Finally,an historian of Greece 
will, almost without an effort, convey to the 


reader a sense of the mighty change, from 
}an age of poetical heroes to an age of prac- 


tical statesmen, if we suffer Herodotus to 


| be his model in the narrative of the Persian 


war, and allow the more profound and less 
imaginative Thucydides tocolor the pictures 


| of the Peloponnesian. 





CEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 
From the same. 

The “C&dipus Tyrannus” opens thus.— 
An awful pestilence devastates Thebes.— 
CEdipus, the king, is introduced to us, pow- 
erful and beloved: to him whose wisdom 
had placed him on the throne, look up 
the priest and the suppliants fora remedy 
even amidst the terrors of the plague.— 
CEdipus informs them that he has des- 
patched Creon (the brother of his wife Jo- 
casta) to the Phythian god to know by what 
expiatory deed the city might be delivered 
from itscurse. Scarce has he concluded, 
when Ceron himself enters, and aunounces 
“ glad tidings ” in the explicit answer of the 
oracle. The god has declared that a polu- 


| tion had been bred in the land, and must 
be expelled the city—that Laius, the for-| 
mer king, had been murdered—and that his | casta and himself. 


blood must be avenged. Liaius had left the 
city never to return; of his train but one 
man escaped to announee his death by as- 
sassins. (Edipus instantly resolves to 
prosecute the inquiry into the murder, and 
orders the people to be summoned. 
suppliants arise from the altar, anda sol- 
emn choras of the senators of Thebes (in 


oue of the most splendid lyrics of Sopho-| 


© that 


cles) chant the terrors of the plaguc- 


unarnied Mars”--and implore the prot 


a) 
tion of the divine averters of destruction — 
(Edipus then addressing the chorus, de- 
mands their aid to discover the murderer, 
whom he meee excommunicates, an 
dooms, deprived of aid and intercouse, to 
waste slowly out a miserable existence ; 
nay, if the assassin should have sought ref- 
uge in the royal halls,there too shall the 
vengeance be wreaked and the curse fall. 
“ For I,” continued CEdipus, 
“1, who the sceptre which he wielded wield : 
I, who have mounted to his marriage bed ; 
I, in whose children (had he issue known) 
His would have claimed a common brotherhood; 
Now that the evil fate had falled o’er him-- 
lam the heir of that dead king’s revenge, 
Not less than if these lips had hailed him ‘ father ! ” 
A few more sentences introduce to us the 
old soothsayer Tiresias—for whom, at the 
instigation of Creon, C&dipus had sent.— 
The seer answers the adjuration of the king 
with a thrilling and ominous burst— 
*“ Wo—wo! how fearful is the gift of wisdom, 
When to the wise it bears no blessing !—wo!” 
The haughty spirit of Cdipus breaks 
forth at the gy? and obscure warnings 
of the prophet. is remonstrances grow 
into threats. In his blindness he even accuses 
Tiresias himself of the murder of Laius— 
and out speaks the terrible diviner: 
** Ay—is itso? Abide then by thy curse 
And solemn edict—never from this day 
Hold human commune with these men or me ; 
Lo, where thou standest—lo, the land’s polluter!” 
A dialogue of great dramatic power en- 
sues. QEaipus accuses Tiresias of abet- 
ting his kinsman, Creon, by whom he had 
been persuaded fo send for the soothsayer, in 
a plot against his thronc—and the seer, who 
explains nothing;and threatens all things, 
departs with a dim and fearful prophecy. 
After a song from the choras, in which 
are imbodied the doubt, the trouble, the ter- 
1or which the audience may begin to feel— 
and here it may be observed, that with 
Sophocles the chorus always carries on, not 
the physical, but the moral, progress of the 
drama—Creon enters, informed of the sus- 
picion against himself which Gdipus had 
expressed. Qidipus, whose whole spirit is 
disturbed by the wierd and dark threats of 
Tiresias, repeats the accusation, but wildly 
and fecbly. His vain worldly wisdom sug- 
gests to him that Creon would scarcely have 
asked him to consult Tiresias, nor Tiresias 
have ventured on denunciations so tremen- 
dous, had not the twoconspired against him: 
yet a mysterious awe invades him—he pres- 
ses questions on Creon relative to the mur- 
der of Laius, and seems more anxious toac- 
quit himself than accuse another. 
While the princes contend, the queen, Jc- 
casta, enters. She chides their quarrel, 
learns from CEdipus that Tiresias had ac- 
cused him of the murder of the deceased 
king, and, to convince him of the falseness 
of prophetic lore, reveals to him, that long 
since it was predicted that Laius should be 
murdered by his son—joint offspring of Jo- 
1 Yet, in order to frus- 
trate the prophecy, the only son of Laius 
had been exposed to perish upon solitary and 
untrodden mountains, while, in after years, 
Laius himself had fallen, in a spot where 
three roads met, by the hand of a stranger ; 


The | so that the prophecy had not come to pass. 
| At this declaration terror seizes upon CE- 


dipus. Tle questions Jocasta eagerly and 
rapidly—the place where the murder hap- 
j pened. the time in which it occurred, the 





~- lage and personal appearance of Laius—and 
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Pegg eshe tenets 
when he learns all, his previous arrogant 
conviction ef innocence deserts hiny; and 
as he utters a horrid exclamation, Jocasta 
fixes her eyes upon him, and “shudders as 
she gazes.” He inquires what train ac- 
companied Laius—learns that there were 
five persons; that but one escaped; that on 
his return to Thebes, seeing Cdipus on the 
throne, the surviver had besought the favor 
to retire from the city, CE&dipus orders 
this witness of the murder to be sent for, 
and then proceeds to relate his own histo- 
ry. He has been taught to believe that Po- 
lybus of Corinth and Merope of Doris were 
his parents. But once at a banquet he was 
charged with being a supposititious child; 
the insult galled him, and be went to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. It was predicted to 
him that he should commit incest with his 
mother, and that his father should fall by 
his hand. Appalled and horror-stricken, he 
resolves to fly the possible fulfilment of the 
prophecy, and return no mere to Corinth.— 
In his flight by the triple road described by 
Jocasta he meets an old man in a chariot, 
with a guide or herald, and other servitors. 
They attempt to thrust him from the road— 
a contest ensues—he slays the old man and 
his tratn. Could this be Laius? Can it be 
to the marriage couch of the man he slew 
that he has ascended? No, his fears are 
too credulous! He clings to a straw; the 
herdsman who had escaped the slaughter of 
Laius and his attendants may prove that it 
was not the king whom he cneountered.— 
Jocosta sustains this hope—she cannot be- 
lieve a prophecy—for it had been foretold 
that Laius should fall by the hand of his son, 
and that son had long since perished on the 
mountains. The queen and Qédipus re- 
tire within their palace; the chorus resume 
their strains; after which, Jocasta reap- 
pears on ner way to the temple of Apollo, to 
offer sacrifice and prayer. At this time a 
messenger arrives to announce to GEdipus 
the death of Polybus, and the wish of the 
Corinthians to elect GEdipus to the throne! 
At these tidings Jocasta is overjoyed. 

“ Predictions of the gods, where are ye now? 

Lest by the son’s doomed hand the sire should fall, 

The son became a Wanderer on the earth, 

Lo, not the son, but Nature, gives the blow!” 

CEdipus, summoned to the messenger, 
learns the news of his supposed father’s 
death! It is a dread and tragie thought, but 
the pious C2dipus is glad that his father is 
no more, since he himself is thus saved from 
parricide; yet the other part of the predic- 
tion haunts him. His mother!—she yet 
lives. He reveals to the messenger the 
prophecy and his terror. To cheer him, the 
messenger now informs him that he is not 
the son of Merope and Polybus. A babe 
had been found in the entangled forest-dells 
of Citheron by a herdsman and slave of La- 
ius—he had given the infant to another— 
that other, the messenger who now tells the 
tale. Trasferred to the care of Polybus and 
Merope, the babe became to them as a son, 
for they were childless. Jocasta hears— 
stunned and speechless—till C&dipus, yet 
wneonscious of the horrors still to come, 
turns to demand of her if she knew the 
herdsman who had found the child. Then 
she gasps wildly out— 

** Whom speaks he of? Be silent—heed it not— 

Blot it out from thy memory !—it is evil! 

dipus, It cannot be—the clew is here ; and I 

Willtrace it through that labyrinth—my birth. 

Jocasta. By all the godsI warn thee; for the sake 
Of thine owh life beware ; itis enough 
For me to hear and madden!” 


CEdipus (suspecting only that the pride of 
his queen revolts from the thought of her 
husband’s births being proved base and ser- 
vile) replies, , 
“ Nay, nay, cheer thee! 
Were I through three descents threefold a slave, 
My shame would not touch thee. 


Jocasta. I do implore thee, 
This once obey me—this once. 

GQdipus. I will not! 
To truth I grope my way. 

Jocasta. And yet what love 


Speaks in my voice! Thine ignorance is thy bliss. 


(dipus. A bliss that tortures! 
Jocasta, Miserable man! 


Oh couldst thou never learn the thing thou art! 
Gdipus. Willno one quicken this slow herdsman’s 
steps! 
The unquestioned birthright of a royal name 
Let this proud queen possess ! 
Jocasta. Wo! wo! thou wretch ! 
Wo! my last word !—words are no more for me !”’ 


With this Jocasta rushes from the scene. 
Still Gadipus misconstrues her warning; he 
ascribes her fears to the royalty of her spir- 
it, For himself, Fortune was his mother, 
and had blessed him; nor could the acci- 
dent of birth destroy his inheritance from 
nature. The chorus give way to their 
hopes! their wise, their glorious QCE&dipus 
might have been born a Theban! The 
herdsman enters: like Tiresias, he is loath 
to speak. The fiery king extorts his secret. 
CEdipus is the son of Laius and Jocasta—at 
his birth the terrible prophecies of the Py- 
thian induced his own mother to expose 
him onthe mauntains—the compassion of 
the herdsman saved him—-saved him to be- 
come the bridegroom of his mother, the as- 
sassin of his sire. The astonishing art 
with which, from step to step, the audience 
and the victim are led to the climax of the 
discovery, is productive of an interest of pa- 
thos and of terror which is not equalled by 
the greatest masterpieces of the modern 
stage, and possesses that species of anxious 
excitement which is wholly unparalleled in 
the ancient. The discovery is a true ca- 
tastrophe-the physical denouncement is but 

n adjunct to the moral one. Jocasta, on 
fuitting the scene, had passed straight to 
the bridal-chamber, and there, by the couch 
from which had sprung a double and accur.s 
ed progency, perished by her own hands.— 
Meanwhile, the predestined parricide, burst- 
ing into the chamber, beheld, as the last ob- 
ject on earth, the corpse of his wife and 
mother! Once more (&£dipus reappears, 
barred forever from the light of day. In the 
fury of his remorse, he “had smote the balls 
of his own eyes,” and the wise baffler of the 
sphinx, Gidipus, the haughty, the insolent, 
the illustrious, is a forlorn and despairing 
outcast. But amid all the horror of the con- 
cluding scene, a beautiful and softening 
light breaks forth. Blind, powerless, ex- 
communicated, Creon, whom Q&dipus ac- 
cused of murder, has now become his judge 
and his master, The great spirit, crushed 
beneath its intolerable woes, is humbled to 
the dust; and the “ wisest of mankind” im- 
plores but two favors—to be thrust from the 
jand an exilé, and once more to embrace his 
children. Even in translation the exqui- 
site tenderness of this passage cannot alto- 
gether fail of its effect. 

“For my fate let it pass! My children, Creon! 

My sons—nay, they the bitter wants of life 

May master—they are MEN ?--imy girls—imy darlings— 

Why, never sat I at my household board 

Without their blessed looks—our very bread 

We brake together; thou’lt be kind to them 





For my sake Creon—and (oh. latest prayer!) 


ene Ten 
Let me but touch them—feel them with these hands, 
And ponr such sorrow as may speak farewéil 
O’er ills that must be theirs! By thy pure line— 
For thine is pure—do this, sweet prince. Methinks 
T should not miss these eyes, could I but touch them. 
What shall I say to move thee? 
Sobs! And dol, 
Oh do I hear my sweet ones? [last thou sent, 
In mercy sent, my children to my arms? 
Speak—speak—- I do not dream! 
Creon. They are thy children; 
I would not shut the from the dear delight 
In the old time they gave thee. 
Edipus. Blessings on thee! 
For this one mercy mayst thou find above 
A kinder god thanI have. Ye--where are ye? 
My children—-come !—nearerand nearer yet,’’ &c. 

The pathos of this scene is continued to 
the end; and the very last words O&dipus 
utters as his children cling to him, implore 
that they at least may not be torn away. 

It is in this concluding scene that the art 
of the play is consummated; the herrors of 
the catastrophe, which, if a last impression, 
would have left behind a too painful and 
gloomy feeling, are softened down. by this 
beautiful resort to the tenderest and holiest 
sources of emotion. And the pathos is ren- 
dered doubly affective, not only from the 
immediate contrast of the terror that prece- 
ded it, but from the masterly skill with 
which all display of the softer features in the 
character of CGEdipus is reserved to the close. 
In the breaking up of the strong mind and 
the daring spirit, when empire, honor, name, 
are all annihilated, the heart is seen, as it 
were, surviving the wrecks around it, and 
clinging for support to the affections. 





Time.—T he following truly beautiful ex- 
tract, we believe, is by our countryman, 
Paulding: 

“T saw a temple reared by the hand of 
man, standing with its high pinnacle in the 
distant plain. The storms best upon it— 
the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 
against it, but it stood as firm as adamant. 
Revelry was in its halls, the gay, the happy, 
the young and the beautiful were there; I 
returned—and lo! the temple was no more ! 
Its high walls lay in scattered ruins ; moss 
and wild grass grew rankly there; and at 
the midnight hour the owl’s loag ery added 
to the deep solitude. The young and gay 
who revelled there, had passed away. 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the 
idol of his mother and the pride of his fa- 
ther; I returned, and that child has become 
old. Trembling with the weight of years, 
he stood the last of his generation, a stran- 
ger amidst the desolation around him. 

I saw the old oak standing in its pride 
upon the mountain—the birds were caroll- 
ing upon the boughs; I returned, and that 
oak was leafless and sapless; the winds 
were playing at their pastimes through its 
branches. 

* 





* * * * * * 


“ Who is thy destroyer?” said I to my 
guardian angel. 

“ It is time,” said he. “ When the morn: 
ing stars sang together with joy over the 
new made world, he commenced his course 
and when he shall have destroyed all that 
is beautiful of the earth; plucked the sun 
from its sphere; veiled the moon in blood: 
yea, when he shall have rolled the heaven 
and earth away asa sctoll, then shall an an- 
gel from the throne of God come forth, and 
with one foot on the sea and one on the 


iand, lift up his hand towards heaven, and 


swear, by heaven’s eternal— Time is, ‘Time 





was, but Time shall be no longer.” 
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PRR OASIS: 


OSWEGO, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1837. 





On issuing the first number of Tue Oasis, it 
may not be amiss, by way of introduction, as 
the custom is, to say something of the plan of 
the work and the course intended to be pursued 
in its publication. Instead of the formality of 
address and flourish of trumpets usual on such 
occasions, however, we must be allowed to in- 
pulge in a free and social gossip with the read- 
er, with whom we hope to enjoy long and un- 
ceremonious communion. 

Tue Oasis will be published monthly. It will 
be devoted to nireraTuRE, scieNcE and the arts, 
and will contain essays and tales, moral and 
philosophical, humorous and pathetic—poet: y— 
criticisms—reviews of new publications—bio- 
graphical sketches—historical reminiscenses— 
traits of national character—scenes of public, 
rural, and domestic life—a general summary of 
useful improvements, important events, and 
whatever else which may be deemed of intenest 
or utility to the general or literary reader. 

A considerable portion of each number will 
be original, and when our arrangements shall 
have been fully perfected, the productions of 
several American writers, long and favorably 
known to the public, will occasionally be fonnd 
among our contributions; and no care or ex- 
pense will be spared to render this department 
sufficiently respectable to ensure a reasonable 
degree of commendation. 


The selected matter for Tue Oasis will be 
the best that can be gleaned from the current 
iterature of the day—the fruitsalike of Ameri- 
Ican and European authors. This extensive 
field is so well stored with the recondite la- 
bors of the learned; the fancies of the poetical, 
and the fictions of the romantic, that materials 
may readily be found suited to the character of 
almost any literary enterprise; but in making 
selections for the Oasis, proper respect will be 
paid to the taste and feelings of its readers, 
and as the more dry and abstruse speculations 
of science will occupy but occasional space, 
much of the light and ephemeral literature 
with which the country is flooded, willbe pas- 
sed by, and preference given to such as tend, 
not merely to excite the fancy and enliven the 
#magination, but to correct the taste, improve 
the heart, awaken a spirit of literary research, 
and produce a desiyable and lasting impression 
upon the mind. A judicious combination of 
the serious, the exciting and the ludicrous—of 
fact and fancy—of spirit-stirring sentiment and 
narrative for youth, and contemplative and con- 
solatory reflections for the aged—of pepular 
dissertations upon various branches of learning 
for the enquiring student, and prudent hints and 
useful knowledge for the man of the world, 
may, it is hoped, prove acceptable and useful to 
the general reader, and valuable as a work of 
reference, 

Articles having the slightest bearing upon 
matters of political or sectarian diferences will 
invariably be excluded, and especial attention 
paid to the moral tendencies of every thing 
published. 


The publishers enter upon the present under- 





taking somewhat diffidently, yet on the whole, 

hot a little sanguine of success. The country 

already abounds with literary periodicals of ev- 

ery variety of character, but it is believed that 

the literary taste and spirit of the public mind 

are progressing in an equally rapid pace. It 

were indeed idle to look for patronage any far- 

ther than may be commensurate with merit, or | 
to rely upon the indulgence of the public with- 

out striving assidiously to please, but it may be 

safely presumed that an attempt like the present 

will meet with the favorable regard and cordial | 
co-operation and support of a liberal and en- 

lightened public. 

The present number has been got up amid 
the turmoil and perplexity of business—the con- 
fusion of imperfect arrangements—the incon- 
venience arising from scanty and defective ma- 
terials and the numerous disadvantages and 
difficulties incident to the issuing of a new pub- 
lication. It is not our intention, however, to 
palliate existing imperfections by framing apol- 
ogies and we leave the reader to make allowan- 
ces or notas may best accord with his own views 
or feelings. 

“ Now, reader, ere this work you scan, 
Resolve to prove a candid man: 

Not critic like, seek faults to find, 

And every beauty leave behind; 

But, should a weed appear in sight, 

A flower cull to make it right. 

And thus you’ll prove a candid soul ; 

Judge not a portion but the whole.’’-——Anon. 





THE TIMES. 

Our citizens with their characteristic alacri- 
ty and buoyancy are rising from the severe pres- 
sure which has for a time borne them to the} 
earth with an irresistable and an appalling force. 
A deep gloom has pervaded the land from 
Main to Florida. “Men’s hearts have failed 
them for fear,” and despondency and consterna- 
tion have usurped the place of enterprise, cheer- 
fulness and indusiry. The busy mart of com- 
merce has been comparatively deserted—the 
great thoroughfares of business cnce so crowded 
and dense have presented an unwonted aspect 
of desolation, and but one voice of blighted 
hopes, ruined prospects, and helpless depen- | 
dence, has been heard where a few months since | 
hope was high, and expectation fluttering in the | 
day-dreams of affluence and plenty. But a} 
pleasing “change has come o’er the spirit” of 
this scene. The crisis is now over, and again | 
the notes of encouragement ring merrily on the | 
purified breeze. The genius of our country | 
has triumphed over the demon of despair, and a 
nation’s energies are once more put forth, divest- 
ed of thecheerless weight which threatened to 
prostrate all that was desirable in the dust. 

It is not our purpose to enquire at this time 
into the remote or apparent causes of the terri- | 
ble storm which has swept over our people and 
carried dismay home to the “business and bo- 
soms” of every cottager in the land.. The thou- 
sand channels of intelligence which float on ev- 
ery wind have groaned under the lucubrations 
and speculations of the wise and the simple, the 
experienced and the inconsiderate, on this fruit- 
ful but melancholy theme. Nor do we propose 
to trace out any learned theories and {systems 
for the consideration or government of the states- 
man and sages of our republic, Every intelli- 








gent citizen who reflects on the great catastro- 
phe which has overwhelmed us with the spirit 
of a philosopher or the good sense of a practivai 
mind will not fail to discover the cause of this 
fearful and tremendous revolution, and having 
done so will find no difficulty in arriving at the 
standard ofreform which is needed. Our ob- 
ject is more unpretending than either. We 
would deduce from the moral simoon which has 
ravaged our borders, those simple and obvious 
reflections which may make us better men, bet- 
ter citizens and better friends and neighbors. 


It is not to be disguised, that in our rapid and 
onward march to prosperity and greatness, we 
had attained a summit which rendered our mor- 
al perceptions confused, dizzy and insecure.— 
The el-dorado of our hopes and aspirations was 
the attainment of wealth, affluence, countless 
treasures. In its pursuit we too often forget 
that we were “ of the earth earthy,”—that Heav- 
en hadbestowed upon us faculties and affec- 
tions, we had never used—that there were du- 
ties to be performed—and responsibilities en- 
countered, other than those which occupied our 
undivided attention. Westrode forward, deep- 
ly engaged in the one master passion which 
took possession of our souls—reckless and 
careless upon whom we might trample—indif- 
ferent to the wantsend wretchedness and accu- 
mulated misery around us—hearing not, or re- 
garding not the cry of helpless anguish—the 
struggle and the strife of those who battled with 
despair. In the midst of the luxurious palaces 
we were rearing, we knew not, and we too often 
cared not, that the night wind and the storm 
howled their requiem over the outraged spirit 
of thousands of our desolate and suffering spe- 
cies. But the cry of the afflicted was not un- 
heard before the throne of Him who holds in - 
his hands the destinies of individuals and of na- 
tions. The day of retribution was at hand—the 
tempest came in its might, and the lordly oaks 
of the forest bowed and trembled and were over- 
thrown before its resistless power. Was it not 
necessary that the pride of man, even in his 
highest estate, should be humbled by this awful 
visitation? Was there noneed that towering 
presumption and unfeeling insolence should 
thus learn the defenceless weakness of human 
nature, when standing in its loneliness and deso- 
lation—and shall the admonttion pass us by un- 
heeded and unregarded ? 


Sympathy with the afflicted and the distressed 
is a debt we owe to humanity—a sacred bequest 
transmitted from generation to generation. No 
circumstances can dispense with it; and wheth- 
er we are revelling in the banquet feast of hap- 
piness and fortune, or experiencing the heart- 
felt sickness of ‘hope deferred,” let us never 
forget that all our bretheren of the human fami- 
ly “are of like passions with ourselves.” The 
dispensations of Providence are various; his 
chastening and his reproof are all around us, 
and the wealth we hold, or the poverty which 
bows us to the dust are equally designed for wise 
and beneficient purposes. With the one we 
can resemble the great donor in our charity and 
our benevolence—with the other we can patient- 
ly endure the evils which beset us, and contrib- 
ute our mite, if not in silver and gold in the oft 
times, equally acceptable gift of sympathy and 
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condolence with our suffering brethren. The 
fountains of charity are broad and deep: and 
their pure waters contain a balm more previous 
ard more invaluble than the medicine’s skill. 
oe 


MISS MARTINEAU. 


A new work upon America, by this lady; in 
the imposing form of two good sized volumes, 
lies before us, and claims at least a passing no- 
tice. We have rambled through its pages with 
emotions of interest and weariness, delight and 
“lissatisfaction, as its rich and vigorous trains 
of thought—crude and fruitless speculations— 
graphic descriptions and theoretical assumptions 
met the eye, in succession; and although we 
were now and then a little puzzled, yet we were 
as often not a little pleased. Our authoress 
wields her pen with more than ordinary power, 
and figures asa political economist with con- 
siderable emphasis and effect. ‘Free in her 
thoughts and free in her expressions—free in 
admiration and free in her censure:—on every 
subject she is invariably free and often positive, 
but never offensive or violent. There is a cer- 
tain something in her very waywarduess—so 
frank, earnest and peculiar, that blunts the edge 
of the ire she excites, and soothes down the most 
vehement objector into a hajf-willing, half-re- 
luctant admirer. 

In her political speculations Miss Martineau 
is by no means happy. As would naturally hap- 
pen with a person of her shrewdness and good 
sense, she has stumbled upon many known 
truths, but has invariably deft the subject of her 
inquiries without discovering anything impor- 
tant or original. Dogmatic in her views, and 
rash in her conclusions, she seizes upon and 
adopts her first impressions without delibera- 
tion, and acts upon them with as mnch decis- 
ion and confidence as though they were the re- 
swt of patient and profound research, Her 
reasoning is not unfrequently ingenious rather 
than logical, and her illustrations curious than 
useful. Amid the sublime vagaries and quaint 
coneeits which characterise some parts of her 
work, there are, however, sprinklings of truth 
and indications of merit; and it is not uncom- 
mon in her most elaborate efforts, to find her 
clinging to an ahsurdity, with as much tenacity 
as though its value was aboveall price. Taken 
as a whole, her political enquiries, although 
evincing much strength of mind and discrimi- 
nation of judgment, must be considered a fail- 
ure. In saying this, we would not be under- 
stood as underrating her abilities, or as wishing 
to abate, in the least, whatever merit may ap- 
pear in-her writings. Her abilities none will 
dispute, and her errors and mistakes may be 
safely attributed to the superficial examination 
of the subject under consideration, rather than 
to any sinister purpose or uncharitable feeling 
on the part of the writer. Her errors evince all 
the weakness of a mistaken judgment, but none 
of the malignity of wilful misrepresentation.— 
Wrong she often is; but, nevertheless, frank 
and honest. To have done justice to herself, 
and to the subjeci upon which she employs her 
pen, Miss Martineau should have studied, in- 
quired and examined more, conjectured and 
speculated less. She should have placed less 
reliance upon her first impressions, until con- 


firmed by patient examination; and deferred 
putting her thoughts upon paper until she had 
analyzed them with care, and tested their cor- 
rectness, As it is, she has probably succeeded 
as well as any foreigner ever will, who, after a 
superficial survey, presumes to be master of a 
theme which deserves little less than a life of 
stady; and attempts to delineate the peculiari- 
arities of the American character, and the na- 
ture of American institutions, without having 
entered into the spirit of the one, or felt the in- 
spirations of the other. 


The spirit of book-making—the mania for 
publishing something whereby to gain notoriety 
—whether good or ill, has brought many an ad- 
venturer from the “ old world” to speculate up+ 
on and vapour about America. The Howsons 
and Halls—the Fidlers and Trollopes~have 
flourished in their turn; and, with various suc- 
cess have ministered to the restless curiosity and 
excited thirst of European readers. The sub- 
ject has been abused, however, and the vocation 
has fallen, in some measure, into disrepute.— 
The continued intercourse kept vp between 
Europeans and ourselves, has greatly improved 
the social feeling, and led to a just appreciation 
of America, its institutions, manners and litera- 
ture; and the author who now selects this sub- 
ject and hopes to be read and tolerated by the 
more intelligent of the “ old world,” must adopt 
a more liberal and approving spirit than was 
formerly considered necessary. The fondness 
for ridicule and carricature upon American 
manners, which once existed among foreigners 
is now confined to an illiberal few, and of this 
fact Miss Martineau seems to have been per- 
fectly aware. With commendable prudence, 
she has, in some respect, adapted her strictures 
tothe spirit of the age; and might have great- 
ly improved her work, had she deviated still 
farther from the path pursued by too many of 
her predecessors. In truth, notwithstanding all 
that has been written upon the subject, the field 
still lies’ open, inviting labor and research.— 
The mighty theme, America, yet offers a rich 
inheritance of fame for the rivalry of the gifted ; 
but the hand must be pure that would remove 
the veil that conceals from the superficial gaze 
of the stranger, the majesty of spirit, power of 
mind and lineaments of beauty that are truly 
hers. America! favored, exalted; happy Amer- 
ca!—the mind that would span thy greatness, 
must be bound down by no national prejudice— 
the pen that would depict thy glories, must be 
eonsecrated upon the altar of eternal truth—the 
heart that would reveal the mysteries of thy 
character, must throb high with the hallowed 
emotions of pure and lasting patriotism! An 
Irving coald perform the task acceptably, but 
a Martineau never can! 





QUEEN ALEXANDRIA VICTORIA THE FIRST. 

His majesty, king William the fourth, “ has 
been gathered to his fathers;” and a young girl 
of but eighteen summers, now sets upon the 
British throne and sways the sceptre. Many a 
“cottage born aspirant,” with mind of native 
strength and beauty hath with an untiring ener- 
gy toiled and struggled for the meed of fame, 
and when “ death came to close the scene,” hath 





left but a name to be forgotten on the morrow. 


Victoria born in a palace—in ease and pleasure, 
and amid regal splendors spent “life’s merry 
morn’—~is now a queen—-and her name 
graven With illustrious ones upon a time lasting 
tablet. Divesther of her royalty, and she is 
like other mortals, weak, and in obscurity might 
sojourn until the summons of “dust to dust” 
should loosen the “ silver chord” and then: her 
spirit might be with spirits—and her country, 
o’er her departure, would shed no tears, nor in 
remembrance raise amonument, But the des 
tinies have given her a brighter, smoother path; 
and crowned her with glory. She isnow “her 
majesty” and high and low, rich and poor, lords 
and commons look upon her with high-beating 
hearts; and “rend the air” with their shouts of 
welcome greetings. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Ofall the improvements which swell the tide of our 
prosperity and the prolific channels of intelligence which 
flow throughout the land, none are more important in 
their character or beneficial in their effects than period- 
ical literature. While our college halls are necessarily 
closed except to the favored few—while the rays of sei- 
ence, struggling through the gloom of nature’s darkness, 
reach but a portion of the multitude—while the foun- 
tains of knowledge are sealed to thousands of our coun- 
trymen, these periodicals have found their way into ev- 
ery departinent of society, pouring abroad a flood of in- 
tellectual light, enriching the minds, refining the taste 
and forming the character of our people. While books 
are often too expensive for the limited means of youth 
and too ponderous for the benefit of those whose hours 
are doomed to labor and to care, these publications com- 
bining every variety of intelligence, adopted to the views 
and opportuntties of every reader, have, at trifling ex- 
pense, formed a continual fund of enjoyment, argument 
and thought. The “ still, small voice’’ has been heard in 
the whisperings of every breeze and a spirit of inquiry 
and research has found its way to every heart. 

Totrace the rise and progress of periodical works 
from the humble efforts and imperfect specimens of the 
past up to the refined and elevated standard of the pre- 
sent—to mark their influence upon our language and up- 
on mankindin every period of their gradual develope- 
ment, would form a task alike interesting and useful— 
The Historical Register of 1716 or the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine of 1731 compared with the Blackwood or the Knick- 
erbocker of our day, would afford a striking illustration 
of the improvements which have been made not only in 
the mechanical skill and execution, but also in the mode 
of communicating knowledge. Nor would the differ- 
ence in the taste and feeling of readers in each period 
be less apparent. The Spectator, Rambler and other 
productions of master minds did much to improve, pol- 
ish and refine the style and character ef our language, 
but failed in obtaining sufficient support to ensure a per- 
manent continuance or adequate reward. 

In every period since the first commencement of these 
publications their effect upon the public mind has been 
highly favorable, silent, progressive, irresistable in their 
influence, they have infused a spirit of literary research 
far and wide, and cherished, called forth, and, in some 
measure, rewarded the native talent of the age. Many 
authors who are now crowned with the applause of ad- 
miring thousands are indebted to this source for their 
first opportunities of improvement, and might other- 
wise have remained in obscurity, neglected and un- 
known. Many readers whose opportunities are limited, 
might otherwise have sougiit in vain for sources of im- 
provement ; and amid the din of business and the rival- 
ry of party—the intensity of pursuit and the bitterness of 
disappointment, we all might have felt the want of some 
intellectual means of spending profitably the idle hour, 
some solace to soothe the wearied spirit and dissipate 
the gathering cares of life. 

=o 

Fovrtu or Jury Oration.—The oration delivered by 
W. J. Goulding M. D. on the celebration of the late avt- 
niversary in this village, published i form, lies 


in pamphl 
before us, but we have not room to do it justice. . It is an 








able production--rich in historical fact, and patriotic 
sentiment and must be read with interest. 
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Down by your murme’ ring bil-Iow, On proud One=ta-rio’s shore, Be-ncath a weep=ing wil-low, Sleeps Elelen of the Moore 











With her my hopes are blight=-ed—Rent is my boesom’s core; And LTamleft beenightecd, By El-len of the Moor. 









































Then come, companion Sorrow, And rage, in wildest numbers, 
And come, corroding Care: Ye waves, and loudly roar 
I would no solace borrow, A requiem to my slumbers, 
But yield me to Despair; With Ellen of the Moor. 
— — 
POETRY: O fear not the bugte, though loudly it blows, Aud far in yon wild, 
—————_— It ealls but the warders that guard thy repose ; Where the dead tapers hever, 
THE BETTER LAND. ' Their bows would be bended, their bladea would be red, H So cold, cold and wan 
BY MRS. HEMANS. Ere the step of a foeiuan draws near to thy bed. Lies the corpse of yourlover! Hogg 


“T hear (nee speak of the better land, 


: , O hush thee, my babie, the time goon will come, Translated from Metestasio. 
ee a a et car a When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; In tears, the heart opprest with grief 
eee aw oo seein ~ “4 Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, Gives language to its woes ; 
sit tne sient he a al For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. In tears, its fullness finds relief, 

si re ine fower o ie ola! » yS, ae ee oe When ra os pi —— vies @ 
——— see ptur’s tide o’erflows! 
-fli . 37” 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle bough THE MOON WAS A-WANING. Who then unclouded bliss would seek 


ON, ild !? 
Not there, not there, my child! On this terrestrial sphere ? 


The Moon was a-wanin 
ly When e’en delight can only speak, 


“Ts it where the feathery palm trees rise, The tempest was over ; 





And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? Fair was the maiden, Like sorrow—in a tear. 

Or midst the green island of glittering seas, And proua was the lover ; a i 3 = 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 7 But the snow wasso deep LINES. 

And strange bright birds, on their starry wings. That his heartit grew weary, ReSected on the lake I love 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” And he sunk down to sleep To see the stars of evening glow ; 


i So tranquil i » heavens abov 

“ Not there, not there, my child!” In the moorland so dreary. Ai (Seta ea roby a 
sSUCSS 1 le Wave below. 

“Ts it far away, in some region old, 


Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?— = oa on wae Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, white Vk 7 icy wets ‘ ad earthly o- % how bright soe’er, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, ovr tented i we till Suctuntes over this changing scene, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— e eee patel As false as fleeting as’tis fair. Heber. 
But his sheets are more white, on hms 








Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 


“Not there, not there, my child!” And Macenopy grander, 


And sounder he sleeps 
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“ Bye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! Where the hillfoxes wander. Is published monthly at Osweco, N. ¥., in imperial oc- 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; jtavo form, each number containing 16 pages, at $1,50 
Dreams can not picture a world so fair— Alas, pretty maiden, | per annum, in advance, or $2, after the issuing of the 
Sorrow and death may not enter there : What sorrows attend you! third nuinber. It will be forwarded to subscribers by 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, Isee you sit shivering | mail, enveloped in strong and durable covers. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, With light at your window ; In orders for The Oasis, the names of subseribers, 
It is there, it is there my child!” But long may you wait, the town and county, and the post-oftice to which itis to 

Re Ere your arms shall enclose him, be sent, should be fully and plainly written. 

LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF. For still, still, he lies, Post-masters, and persons acting as agents, will be al- 
With a wreath on his bosom! lowed a liberal per centage on all moneys remitted for 
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O hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight ; How painful the task, tra All letters except from agents : 
4 must be post-paid. 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; The sad tidings to tell you! ptf & post-par 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which we see, Anorphan you were, Published by Hunt & Henry, at the office of the 


They all are belong!ng, dear babie, to thee. Ere this misery befel you! Osweco CommenciaL Henan. 
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